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ABSTRACT 

In response to the demand for accountability of pupil 
personnel services, this report presents a management model that 
capitalizes on the following concepts: self, others, outcome, 
management. In establishing the prerequisites for effective 
individual management of services, the report discusses needs 
assessment, outcome specification, effective planning for outcome 
achievement, and evaluation. The report provides practical 
application exercises that consist of writing need and goal 
statements, writing success indicators, identifying inhibiting and 
facilitating factors, identifying subpopulationis, defining the 
environment, and implementing activities. Appendices include needs 
assessment forms for parents, teachers, and students. (LAA) 
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INTRODUCTION 

There has been a growing interest in accountability in the schools since 
the I960's, and pupil personnel services stalT, like other educators, are becom- 
ing responsive to this concern. Pupil Personnel Services and especially guid- 
ance and counseling programs evolved out of developmental' psychology, 
psychological measurement, career development theory, etc., but there has 
been little or no confirmation of how well developmental needs are being 
met in the local school. This has lead lo gaps in services provided by 
counselors lo students, teachers, and parents; counselor time dften has been 
spent in elTorts not aimed at a specific guidance need. The result is that 
guidance programs have been somewhat loosely structured which makes it 
difficult to show accountability. 

This publication, an expansion of: a Hopkins Title III project under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, is a first step efl'ort by 
the Pupil Personnel Services Section to provide a model to tighten up the 
structure of pupil personnel services in local scHools in order that specific 
needs can be identified and someone assigned to work on them. The success 
levels of staff efforts is considered, too, not only to provide feedback to the 
counselor but to show accountability foi professional effort aimed at serving 
developmental needs. Additional state efforts in this important area are 
being planned and will be reported from time to time. 

Pupil Personnel Services Section 

Minnesota Department of Education ' ; 

Illustrations by Verne Anderson 
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ABOUT THE THREE OF US: AN INTRODUCTION 



The Focus 

There is a greater need for effective pupil personnel services today than 
ever before. The increased complexity of educational and vocational plan- 
ning; the rising instances of negative home situations; the moral pluralism 
characterizing our society; the rapidity of change; and the exponential ex-' 
pJosion of information all indicate that students v\all need more, not less, 
help in coping with their own development in our society. Throughout the 
slate and nation counselors, SLBP people, psychologists, speech therapists, 
social workers and others in pupil personnel arc attempting to meet these 
needs. Their task is a diflicult one, but their successes have been many. 

It is both important and realistic at this time for us as personnel people 
to feci good about what we are achieving, yet, simultaneously, to assume 
that whatever we're doing can be done bettqr. It is this perspective which 
we hope will permeate the reading of this monograph. 

The problems facing us are both difTicult and many. The alternative 
solutions are great in quantity, but relatively untested in quality. The situa- 
tion is such that only a joint effort toward improving the effectiveness of 
pupil personnel work makes any sense. The myth of the expert as one with 
the answers should be put to rest. The reality of joint responsibility for 
problem solving within our profession must be recognized. 

Due in part to the many pressing needs, there is currently brewing both 
concern and conflict as to the appropriate role for pupil personnel people. 
It seems that each "expert'' has a new and different direction in which he 
would like to see personnel work move. Papers on the role of the counselor 
or social worker in the school abound. The result of these multiple messages 
is frustration, confusion and a rising need for increased clarity in the 
profession. 

It is not within the realm of this monograph to join the fight as to which 
role personnel people should follow. It is our feeling that enough heat and 
too little light has already been generated around that issue: It is clear to us 
that everyone is doing something right. We feel that in Self-Other Outcome 
Management (SOOM) we have, a tool which can help verify that fact no 
matter what your personal philosophy of pupil personnel work happens to 
be. The focus here then is not on roles, but on the way in which any role 
might be perceived and carried out most effectively. 

The Responsibility 

It seems that when material is printed and bound, it has an air of finality 
to it. It makes the authors appear as if they've discovered the answers to 
some significant problems. This almost forces the reader to make the danger- 
ous assumption that somebody somewhere has it all figured out. As a result, 
there is no need for him to contribute to the material or expect that a good 
part of the solution may be in his own head. We would like to avoid these 
assumptions here by taking some time to talk about the three of us, the 
authors and you the reader. 
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Our goal is to make a positive contribution, toward increasing the elTec- 
tiveness of pupil personnel services. We find ourselves being dependent upon 
you in order to meet this goal. Just as you are dependent upon those you 

serve for your professional success we 
are dependent upon you. Rather than 
being experts with the answers, we 
perceive ourselves as individuals in the 
field who have made choices based on 
the assumptions that: 1) certain prob- 
lem areas are more crucial than others 
at this time; 2)* some ways of going 
about attacking these problems are 
more effective* than others. Our major 
function is in narrowing down the 
field of concern. In this process it 
seems unlikely that all or most of 
what we have to olTer will be valuable 
''as is" to you. You are the one who 
knows the personalities which make 
up the climate of your school district. 
Jt is you v/ho can best judge what can 
and can't be adapted from the material 
presented. It is you who can contrib- 
ute ne\v^ and more effective ways of 
going about Self-Other Outcome Man- 
agement in your own situation. You 
are the one who is sensitive to the risk level appropriate in your setting. 
It is you who will decide when, where or whether to act upon any of the 
principles presented. Jn a very real sense, you are the most crucial one of 
the three of us in rein i ion to (his material's value. 

Our function, that of concentrating on certain problem areas and a 
few soUilion possibilities, and your importance, lead us to a point where the 
three of us can work together to come up with something, better than any 
one or two of us could have come up with alone. We realize that for each 
area we choose to concern ourselves with there are hundreds which we didn't 
write about. For example, choosing as a title for the monograph Self-Other 
Outcome Management (SOOM) means that we won't be talking about how 
to tour Europe on five dollars a day, the directional dance of the drone bee, 
or a million other topics. Simply by our choice of topic we have limited 
our concerns by a very significant degree. The same kind of limiting takes 
place as thoughts are developed throughout the monograph. We see this as 
dangerous in the sense that choice of other areas relating to the improve- 
ment of pupil personnel services might lead more directly toward helping 
certain individuals operate more eflectively on the job. One of the ways in. 
which this material might be of value then is in serving as a catalyst toward 
dealing with new and difi'erent areas of concern more relevant to you in 
attacking the problems at hand. By maintaining an awareness that choices 
are being made by the authors and that these choices may be "missing the 
boat" for you, it should be easier for you to take on the responsibility of 
defining clearly what choices would be the personally relevant ones. 
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Wc'vo already asked that you remain sensitive to the limitations implicit 
in these choices. The same holds true for the tools or means to solution 
presented under each area of concern. Again we ask that you generate new 
alternatives lor solution or adapt some of those presented to fit your own 
needs and the needs of those you serve. Only by you taking on this responsi- 
bility can we avoid additional limitations which would hinder our joint effort 
at problem solving. 

This monogniph has been designed to facilitate your participation in its 
development. Throughout. the material opportunities to adapt, personalize, 
add or change it are available. It is hoped that you will see iit to join .with 
us in a meaningl'ul way in an attempt to meet some pressing needs around 
us. None of us can cover ilie necessary ground alone. Wc just don*t have 
liie inlormalion. skill or lime, and energy necessary. By working together 
we can maximize the use of everyone's energy and make some significant 
changes in our environment. 

We are enthusiastic about what we have to offer. From our ov.'n and 
others* experiences we've learned some very effective ways to attack the 
most crucial (in our jutlgment) concerns facing pupil personnel people 
today. We've had the opportunity to witness these and other tools in action 
in different parts of our slate and nation and feel that we have a sense of 
some of the problems and possibilities they encompass. We have never seeii 
a perfeclly operating group of piipil personnel people nor do wc expect to.' 
We have seen indivitluals gaining different degrees of personal satisfaction 
from their professional activities as well as demonst raving degrees of effec- 
tiveness related to achievement. We take on the responsibility of presenting 
as appro]?rialely as we can what many feel are effective ways of meeting 
the chnllenges of pupil personnel work in the seventies. 

Wc hope iliat you choose to participate throughout this material. Below 
is the first structured opportunity to do .o. It is the first step in our joint effort. 

J^lease spend a minute or two to think about and respond on a 
separate 'sheet to the items below: 

What do J want to have happen as a. result of my spending time 
with this material? (Be brief if you like. Just writing down a few key 
words might be helpful.) 

On the scale below I will let myself know how much responsibility 
I'm willing to take to . make this material meaningfuK (Circle one 
Number.) 
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None, 
You got paid to 
write it. You make 



Half. 



All of it. 



it meaningful. 



ril give it a go. 
Jf it makes some 
sense Til do my 
part. 



I don't care how 
poorly you guys 
present it. I'm go- 
ing to get some 
ideas from it no 
matter what. 
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A PERSPECTIVE OF THE PROBLEM 

The Status o[ Accountability 

Recently Peter Dnicker (1972), writing in Pyycliohi^y Today, included 
in his recommendations for "Education Around the Bend'', *'Onc, way or 
another, education must become accountable for performance. IL ido not 
kr^ow how one measures performance in education._First you hav.Gito know 
what the objectives and goals are'\ 

His words are representative of many both -within and outside of 'the 
field of education. Friend and foe alike have, for a number of years, nnade 
similar strongly worded recommendations that in some manner, we in^edu- 
cation be held responsible. There appear to be several powerful forces be- 
hind this cry for accountability. 

The pocket book — property taxes (as you well JiiDow) have zoomed 
to the point of many citizens, especially the elderly, being taxed out 
of their homes. Since approximately 40% of most of this type tax 
goes to fund educational institutions the frustrated taxpayer has found 
a ''whipping boy" he can actually affect lOasfpayers are organizing 
and demanding that , this seven billion dollar a year industry be ' 
accountable for some definite results. 

False equality — the Coleman Report, Silbcrman's Crisis in the 
. Classroom and other documents have - focused upon the .fact: that 
equality in education is a sham. Schools_have simply beenamable to 
produce desired results in basic academic areas (especially in iowier 
socio-economic districts), causing 'many questions to be-asked abmit 
the effectiveness of the total publiCrschool system. 

Public school faiiure and business — the failure of public. xediicalion 
to prepare individuals with the skills needed in business-.at the most 
basic levels has caused business and industry to enter into the educa- 
tional sphere itself. This movement has now reached major propor- 
tions with more than forty private firms in the education business 
alone. 

Students and a moral-legal perspective — as never before students 
are asserting their rights as individuals based upon an increased valu- 
ing of the person in any individual-organization conflict. They are 
backnig up this stance with competent legal help and have chal- 
lenged and oftentimes defeated school boards in previously untested 
(and unexamined) areas of school authority. This has resulted in a 
basic challenge to some time worn assumptions as to the functions 
and priorities of public educations. 

Education for what — individuals such as, Carl Rogers, John Holt, 
James Herndon, Alvin Toeffler, Buckminister Fuller, Charles Silber- 
man, John Gardner, Ivan Illich and Edgar Friedenberg are question- 
ing and/ or attacking public education on humanistic, futuristic, or- 
ganizational, philosophical and pragmatic grounds* They say in one 
way or another that the times have changed, but public education 
hasn't. If it is to survive, public education must make some dramatic 
changes within the next decade. 

These appear to us to be some veiy powerful forces which have the 
potential to effect everyone associated with public education. Pupil personnel 
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people^are being asked to both legitimize what they're doing and the effec- 
tiveness with which they're achieving it. This in itself is nothing new. The 
scope,.depth and intensity of such questioning, however, is unparalleled in 
recent history. Pupil personnel people are achieving isignificant outcomes 
and do have a legitimate place in the educational enterprise. We could, how- 
ever, jeopardize this achievement and this standing if we fail to communicate 
accurately what we are accomplishing. Accountability is, in all probability, 
here to stay. Let's begin to deal effectively with it. 

The Past and Uniqueness of the Present 

A quick backward glance might help us understand the concerns of the 
present and see potential directions for the future. Many services which fall 
under the umbrella of Pupil Personnel Services have struggled to carve out 
their sphere of influence within the educational community. Specialties such 
as ^social work, guidance, and psychology, for a variety of reasons, typify 
this struggle. These various specialties did not establish themselves at the 
same: period of time within the school setting. They arrived at different 
timesimi response to rather specific and difTcremiated needs. 

School social work, for example, first began about 70 years ago in 
Boston. Their services, often called *'visiting teachers'' originated from a 
mutual need faced by both social workers and educators. Visiting teachers 
were needed to work with truant students and social workers needed the help 
of the school in aiding deprived children (Lide, 1962). There was fairly 
solid agreement that a need was being met by the position and general 
consensus on what the need was. 

Counseling and Guidance, now generally acknowledged as indispensable 
at all levels of education, began as a response to the needs of secondary 
school youth and those entering the labor market as our nation shifted from 
the agricultural age to the industrial age. The technical advances at the 
turn of the century which originated in the industrial revolution produced 
new complexities in the work-a-day world which made occupational choice 
and planning diflicult and confusing. Guidance activities in the schools 
grew slowly until the period after World War 11, but then increased dra- 
matically in the Sputnik era. The special emphasis given counseling 'and 
guidance was perceived as a national need for the utilization of talent — for 
survival — as implied by the legislation, the National Defense Education 
Act — NDEA. Again, the need being met seemed clear in most minds and 
the services appeared legitimate. 

Although psychological services began to appear in large city schools at 
about the same time as did social work and guidance services, th(?ir growth 
was not nearly as rapid. Only 520 psychologists were reported to be em- 
ployed by schools in 1950 (Lide, 1962). Initial needs centered around the 
child study clinical function and remain quite similar today. They devote 
a majority of their time dealing with needs relating to individual cases having 
learning and psycho-social problems. Like the other specialties in Pupil 
Personnel, psychologists have faced a continuous struggle for their place in 
assisting children within the educational enterprise. The struggle, however, 
has been rather clearly centered around the relevance of the need area, not 
the nature of the outcomes. 
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Today the scene has changed for all in pupil personnel. Compounding 
and shitting needs have muddied the waters of purpose. The job placement 
needs of the early 1900's may have changed in part, but the human develop- 
ment needs of the 1960\s have been added to them. Dealing with truants 
still consumes much e[Tort, ^"l working with. the truant's family has been 
added onto this. So it goes down the line. The situation is such that personnel 
people must make choices as to which of a variety of needs will be top 
priority and which will be lower in priority. Each need area has its par- 
tiCjUlar constituency which results in a tough examination of not only these 
pri(j>rities, but of what is actually accomplished in each priority area. The 
value pluralism present in our society today makes the questioning of cer- 
tain priorities less than an academic exercise. The tax pressure makes the 
questioning of outcomes just as real and vital an issue. 

Guidance, over its years of development, has been actively involved in 
role descriptions and evaluative activities. We will hopefully be able to 
respond to these new requests for additional data about the effectiveness and 
outcomes of our serviceSv The responsiveness of guidance to the public is 
not new. However, new procedures are needed to more effectively com- 
municate activities and outcomes chosen among the plethora 'of possibilities. 

It is our belief that we will either deal effectively with this accountability 
issue ourselves or we will be instructed, in perhaps more restrictive terms, 



The Questions and the Focus 

to be done? How will we know whether weVe done it or not? This mono- 
graph is devoted to outlining processes which hopefully will lead us to 
answers to these questions. Emphasis will be placed upon: 1) needs assess- 
ment; 2) outcome specification; 3) effective planning for outcome achieve- 
ment; and 4) evaluation; all within the framework of Self-Other Outcome 
Management. 

Tearing Down the Straw Horse 

Let's be realistic right from the start. We will never include a totah'ty 
of any given specialty area by listing outcomes. We can only hope to specify 
significant parts of broader goal areas. Many of the goal areas within Pupil 
Personnel Services are very difficult to quantify. Authorities will differ 




by others to meet unrealistic crite- 
ria for success. Self-Other Outcome 
Management (SOOM) includes 
processes through which we can 
productively meet the requirements 
of accountability. Individuals with- 
in pupil services must seek reason- 
ably objective evidence that allows 
them both to answer questions for 
themselves concerning effectiveness 
of outcomes and communicate this 
data to the groups concerned. 



Do we know what we really 
want to do and accomplish? How 
does this correlate with what needs 
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on the priorities of expected outcomes. But, we can communicate our pri- 
orities within the many need areas which have been subscribed to our pupil 
service area. We can communicate clearly certain outcomes for which v^'c 
hold ourselves responsible, Lcfs do what we can as effectively as we can, 
and not baik at the straw horse of lolality. 



Checking Out Assumptions 




Wc would like to share with 
you some of the assumptions un- 
derlying what we have chosen to 
call Self-Other Outcome Manage- 
ment (SOOM). Compare these 
with your own current thoughts so 
that clarity might be present at this 
the most basic level. 

1 : Pupil Personnel Services 
must utilize decision, making proc- 
esses which are based upon ra- 
tional, objective information, yet 
which remain humane and people 
oriented. Decision processes must 
provide for the greatest positive 



potential for holh populations served and those doing the serving. 

2. Any tool for effective management will be successful to the extent it 
encompasses rewards for the user. In other words, if you don't like to use 
it it simply won't be used — period. 

3. Professional people operate more effectively under a system including 
high degrees of freedom as opposed to one based most consistently on direc- 
tives from above. (The extension of this assumption bojis down to a slight 
modification of McGregor's Theory Y iissumptions concerning human 
nature) . 

4. Pupil Personnel Services must make difficult choices in the years 
ahead. Some choices have, survival consequences. Others are not quite so 
crucial. The clearer we can be about the outcomes we are striving for the 
more adequate our choices will be. 

Let's get started on the journey of looking at processes through which 
some crucial issues might be clarified and resolved. 

Managing Outcomes and Pupil Personnel Services 

A perspective on the managerial applications for Self-Other Outcome 
Management is needed to examine the relationship between the Pupil Per- 
sonnel Worker and his superiors. If the benefits of this process don't make 
sense to both, it probably won*t have much impact. 

In presenting this material^ we have been influenced In several ways in 
our thoughts about outcomes and their appropriate use. These influences 
include: a) our discussion with Dr. David Kiersey at Fullerton State College 
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in California, b) our own experiences (both successes and failures) in con- 
ducting a Title 111 ESEA project counseling and guidance via management 
by objectives, c) McGregor's book 'The Human Side of Enterprize** (I960), 
and d) to some degree a book edited by Beck and Hi 11m an, A Practical 
Approach to Orsanization Development through MBO (1972). 

McGregor, (1960, page 33), suggested that the following assumptions 
about human nature undergird Theory X. 

1. The average human being has an inherant dislike of work and will 
avoid it if he can. 

2. Because of this human characteristic of dislike of work most people 
must be coersed, controlled, directed, or threatened with punishment 
to get them to put forth adequate effort toward achievement of or- 
ganizational objectives. 

3. The average human being prefers to be directed, wishes to avoid 
responsibility, has little or relatively little ambition and wants security 
above all. 

Theory Y assumptions include: 

1. The expenditure of physical and mental effort in work is as natural 
as play o.r rest. 

2. External contrdl of threatened punishment are not the only means 
for bringing about effort toward organizational objectives. An indi- 
vidual can exercise self-direction, self-control in the service of objec- 
tives to which he is committed. 

3. Commitment to objectives is a function of the rewards associated 
with their achievement. 

4. The average human being leanis under proper conditions not only to 
accept but to seek responsibility. 

5. The capacity to exercise a relatively high degiee of imagination, in- 
genuity, and creativity in the solution of organizational problems is 
widely, not narrowly, distributed in the population. 

6. Under the conditions of modern industrial life, intellectual potentials 
of average human beings are only partially utilized. 

These two sets of assumptions, and he fully realizes that neither has 
been finally validated, have totally different implications for managerial strat- 
egies. 

Theory Y is much more consistent with the existing knowledge in social 
and behavioral sciences than the assumptions of Theory X. The assumptions 
under Theory Y are also congruent with the general philosophical tenents 
of the specialities within pupil personnel services. For the pupil personnel 
worker it should be evident that the assumptions undergirding Theory Y 
point to the fact that the limits on human collaboration in the organizational 
setting are not limits of human nature, but are the limits of management's 
ingenuity in discovering how to realize the potential represented by its human 
resources. Conversely, Theory X offers an easy rationalization for ineffective 
managerial or organizational jperformance. If employees are ineffective, un- 
willing to be responsible and cooperative or creative. Theory Y suggests 
the responsibility is in the methods of the process used to motivate within 
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the organization. It was onr observation that school systems in California 
that had implemented some kind of accountability system which emphasized 
management by directive or Theory X were having extrerne staff difiiculties 
in getting the system going and maintaining morale. Those who had strvig- 
gled with these problems and realized that management by results was a 
basic tool, appeared to have a much more positive, active school climate and 
seemed to be etTective with both students and stafT. 

Outcome Management 

When wc talk about a manager in. SOOM we are describing particular 
ways one organizes a given service. Any person who carries out responsibility 
for coordinating, leading or directing activities is a potential manager. For 
example, he might be a building guidance coordinator, a counselor, chairman 
jf the Clinical Speech Section, SLBP teacher, a speech therapist, a coordi- 
nator of Pupi) Personnel, a social worker or a special education director or 
principal (or his assistant). 

Naturally if a whole school system were to use an outcome management 
system such as SOOM, every staff member regardless of position would be 
involved. Ideally this would maximize participation and committment relat- 
ing to intended outcomes. To expect this level of involvement to occur within 
the first few years of initiation of the SOOM concept would be totally un- 
realistic. Probably only after direct observation of the application of an 
outcome management system would some individuals choose to participate. 

This monograph focuses on (he initial skills and to a lesser degree the 
attitudinal set. necessary for an individual to improve his management of 
services. DiHiculties in or^cinizcitiomd implementation of a mahagement sys- 
tem, such as readiness assessment; determining a starting point; developing 
a complete set of accountability statements; acquiring skills of performance 
reviewing and negotiating key objectives are not covered in any detail. More 
extensive contact with knowledgeable individuals in the management con- 
sultant field are needed in these latter areas. We do not pretend, then, to 
offer a management system for an organizviiion, but merely the prerequisites 
for effective individual management of services. (See addendum for addi- 
tional suggestions). 
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SOOM: A POSITIVE PEOPLE APPROACH 

A Scary First Glance ^ 

**How am I going to be able to use success indicators (objectives) to 
define what I hope to accomplish? Not everything 1 do can be measured. 
The main observable outcomes are going to have to effect the nature of my 
goals, restrict them. Tm no behaviorist and no one has the right to force 
me into that mold. It's just not the way I work best. There'll be no growth 
in it for me if I've got to be restricted, forced into this newest fad." 

Values, SOOM and Personal Growth 

These are some concerns we have had as we began to apply SOOM 

techniques. If it canH facilitate per- 
sonal growth, more meaningful 
contact with colleagues and stu- 
dents and aid each individual in 
some way to be an effective helping 
person it .isn't worth the effort. Can 
SOOM facilitate these kinds of re- 
sults in the area of pupil personnel 
services? 

Leaders in the field of educa- 
tional change consistently show 
concern for the place of values in 
education and personal growth. 
Abraham Maslow (1964) states the 
case thusly, *The ultimate disease 
of our times is vahielessness , . , 
this state is more crucially danger- 
ous than ever before in history;" 
Carl Rogers (1969, p. 87) in Free- 
dom to Learn, describes through his own theory of personality some of the 
major stumbling blocks to an effective individual valuing process. He indi- 
cates that we do not value things organically, that is, congruent with our 
experience, instead our values are often introjected from significant others, 
they are not our own. To become growing, "fully functioning persons", we 
need to return the locus of valuing back to our individual selves (p. 251). 

Besides the psychological dynamics mentioned by Maslow, Rogers, and 
others there 'are ^^ome more leudi^y observaWe reasons for not being organ- 
ically valuing individuals in our own situation. The daily press of business 
as usual simply doesn't allow for much , time to clarify what our basic values 
( are, much less where they come from. The theories we were taught in grad- 
uate school and to some degree accepted as our own have easily gone rela- 
tively unexamlAed simply because the opportunity to re-examine them is 
not (or has not been made) available. The things we do for students become 
habitual, remain unexamined as to the value component of their outcomes. 
In general we are not clear enough on what those outcomes are to even 
begin to assess their value components. In short, our lives and professional 
functions do not contain any structure which enables us to return to an 
individual locus of value clarification. 
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How does all of this relate to Self-Other Outcome Management? A 
SOOM program provides a structure for this type of value clarification. It 
holds within its processes the necessary preconditions for clarity in valuing 
as well as feedback mechanisms to give accurate data on the relative worth 
of value choices. Let us clarify the above a bit by referring to two authors 
concerned with values, Charles Morris and Sid Simon. 

Morris, in a book entitled Varieties of Human Values (quoted by Rogers, 
1964, p. 241) talks about "operative values". This is one way to look at 
values based solely on what the individual chooses in given situations — on 
his behavior. Walter Thomas (1970) stated this type of approach to value 
clari/ication beautifully by observing, "If you want to know where an in- 
dividual's values lie, look at his checkbook". Do you spend twenty dollars 
a month on liquor (your lawn, clothes, etc.) and five dollars a month on 
your favorite charity? SOOM gives us a helpful checkbook of our profes- 
sional activities. This checkbook's purpose is not to satisfy the needs of the 
men from the Internal Revenue Service, but to facilitate a look at alternative 
areas or modes of action by first giving us a sense of exactly where our 
behavior indicates our values lie. It offers the tools for us to see if the values 
we've exhibited are congruent with the values we want to exhibit. An oppor- 
tunity for personal growth. 

Raths, Harmin and Simon, through their workshops and the book Values 
and Teachitjc, have given us what seems to be the most exciting and currently 
applicable ffamework for value clarification. Because of these characteristics 
and the familiarity of their work to many of us, we have chosen to use some 
of the format presented in Values and Teaching, to draw some parallels be- 
tween SOOM and value clarification. 

Raths, Simon and Harmin specify three processes and seven criteria 
which if applied and met define the valuing processes and values themselves. 

The processes and accompanying criteria are as follows: 

1) Choosing, y 

a. freely, ' 

b. from alternatives, 

c. after thoughtful consideration of the consequences of each alter- 
native; 

2) Prizing, 

d. cherishing, being happy with the choice, ' 

e. willing to afiirm the choice publicly; 

3) Acting, 

^ f. doing something with the choice, 

g. repeatedly, in some pattern of life. {Values and Teaching, p. 30.) 

As mentioned earlier, there are many stumbling blocks to even begin- 
ning these processes. Just as you can't choose among values before you are 
aware of them and have clarified them, you can't choose among given educa- 
tional objectives until you've gone through this same awareness and clarifica- 
tion. SOOM facilitates and structures these processes of awareness and 
clarification by beginning with broad areas of concern and specifying them 
to the extent that they can be related to daily ^activitiei and their resuUs. The 
prerequisite processes to choosing, awareness and clarification are structured 
into SOOM. 
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Is the choosing done freely? It is our belief that free choice of objectives 
and basic philosophy elements is crucial to gaining individual commitment 
to move toward related objectives. This is done not only because of a basic 
trust in individual worth and capability, but also in response to research on 
the results of individually initiated as opposed to imposed goal setting prac- 
tices and the value of independence for professionals. Free choice is re- 
stricted to some extent by the broad parameters of responsibility related io 
requirements of a pupil personnel services division. This is, however, a 
function of SOOM dealing only with the "professional realm" of your life 
space and not to the processes contained with SOOM itself. 

Is the choosing done fvom alternatives? SOOM as we have developed it, 
is concerned with the horizontal, vertical, outward and inward dimensions 
of effective communication. The inward dimension involves the prerequisites 
to choosing (awareness and clarification) resulting in a self-clarification of 
objectives. The horizontal, vertical and outward dimensions relate to the 
issue of choosing from alternatives. SOOM from the outset allows us to 
share basic elements of philosophy to an extent not approached by our pre- 
vious organizational structure. This continual sharing is seen as a crucial 
benefit of SOOM and is emphasized throughout its application. Increased 
awareness of alternatives is also an implicit result of the managerial aspects 
of SOOM — identification of populations, needs assessment, services-needs 
comparisons, objective priority statements and problem solving meetings. 
These will be explained more fully later. 

Is the choosing done after thoughtful consideration of the consequences 
of each alternative? Qhoosing objectives requires special consideration of 
consequences in SOOM. First of ail SOOM helps us to clarify just what 
these consequences might be. It helps us to focus on the worthwhileness for 
the students through an emphasis on needs assessment and outcome measures. 
Through identification of population indirectly effected by our actions we 
can gain a much broader perspective of what those consequences might be. 
It helps us to see the consequences of time spent in one activity in relation 
to detracting from Unie spent in another. It helps us to assess our own 
priorities in terms of effort expended and personal satisfaction achieved. In 
general, SOOM facilitates a more accurate and broader awareness of the 
consequences of our choices. 

Will we prize, be happy with our choice? Given the greater number of 
alternatives to choose from, a more adequate knowledge of the consequences 
of each alternative, a more accurate knowledge of from whence this alter- 
native came (from needs assessment) and freedom in your choice of alterna- 
tive, it would seem that such a wealth of information would certainly facili- 
tate your being happy with the choice you've made. In addition, the objective 
setting procedure involves looking at ways in which you might make this 
choice a functional reality by providing a structure to facilitate thought on 
means to accomplishing this objective. Happiness with your choice can never 
be guaranteed, but the possibility is certainly maximized within the structure 
of SOOM. 

Do I prize. my choice enough to affirm it publicly? Public affirmation in 
the form of sharing thoughts, philosophies and objectives for the purpose 
of greater clarification of communication has already been mentioned. The 
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previously mentioned benefits of SOOM do a great deal to aid each of us 
in this form of public aHirmation. In addition, the ''ethos" of looking at each 
objective as a possible alternative to our own, as opposed to feeling the 
need to defend our own choice at the cost of distorted perception, further 
guarantees that public. aflirmation will be a result of prizing, desire to share 
and desire to learn from others' chosen alternatives. 

Do I act, do something with my choice? Acting on the choice is, of 
course, a crucial part of SOOM. The first step toward acting on it, the out- 
lining of a tentative course of action with given deadlines for separate 
activities related to this choice, is a natural outcome of the objective setting 
process. Each individual will also have the benefit of knowing how others 
are planning to act on the same or similar objectives by virtue of the in- 
creased effectiveness of horizontal communications. 

Do I act repeatedly, in some pattern? SOOM facilitates the knowledge 
of both how much youVe acted in relation to a given objective and the goal 
to which it is related. A series of objectives are related to each goal. This 
more or less guarantees that there will be repeated action in given patterns 
related to these broader goaJs and to many of the individual objectives. By 
structuring in an awareness of the relationship of objectives to goals SOOM 
facilitates repeated action (to differing degrees of course) and a more con- 
crete awareness of how each action fits into more general categories of 
direction. Most objectives themselves will require repeated action, all goals 
will. 

In summary, the elements and processes which make up SOOM facilitate 
the change from a relatively "value naive" to a "value clarification con- 
cerned" group of individuals. It provides us with a definite structure within 
which to grow both professionally and personally. It is a first and very crucial 
step in the examination of our own humanistic concerns and our ways of 
enacting these concerns. It provides, in short, a structure to aid in a crucial 
area of our own growth and development. 

SOOM and the Self-Actualizcd Person 

At a somewhat more abstract level these same SOOM characteristics 
guide our perception in the directions attributed to the self-actualizing per- 
son. In the book, Third Force: The' 
Psycholof^y of Abraham Maslow, 
Frank Goble relates Maslow's ideas 
on the perceptive modes of the 
sclf-actuaUzmg person. He states 
that, "these full mature individuals 
perceive in two ways: contempla- 
tively (Being-cognition) and de- 
cisively" (p. 26). Being-cognition 
is a non-judgmental mode of per- 
ception. It is a receptive type of 
cognition very closely aligned to 
the objective understanding and 
awareness of alternatives to one's 
own choices mentioned above in 
relation to value choice. SOOM 
facilitates this type of cognition by 
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fostering a non-competitive examination of alternatives through which the 
roles of teacher' and learner are fluid in horizontal, vertical, and outward 
dimensions. This is not enough however, it may by itself lead to '*too great 
a tolerance, too. much indiscriminate acceptance". Not until we perceive 
decisively do we have the grounds for planning, action and a mature aware- 
ness of the relevance of our choice. The decisive mode of perception is aided 
by both managerial and value clarification elements within SOOM. 

Thus, in both the areas of value clarification and perceptual modes 
SOOM presents i definite framework for personal growth. But what about 
the use of behavioral objectives in SOOM? IsnH this going to inhibit this 
growth, restrict what we can do, force us into a mode of expression which 
we feel is just not right for us? 

Behavioral Objectives, Caring for Others and Personal Freedom 

To many, the least attractive part of a SOOM approach is the writing 
of behavioral objectives. They feel that it is too restrictive, too cold, and 

too foreign to their outlook to be 



case for behavioral objectives this way, **Can we go on in education without 
having objectives so meaningful that all concerned with the educative process 
in any setting . . , can communicate with one another about what they are 
trying to accomplish?". A first step in what Ojemann is talking about is 
communicating our objectives more clearly to ourselves. 

Do behavioral objectives represent some kind of new dimension, some-.^. 
what busy-work related, that will take us far away from our accustomed 
mode of thinking? We think not. It only represents a clarification of the way 
we already think and evalufxte. An/article by Jackson and Belford (1965), 
which has little if anything to do with behavioral objectives on the surface, 
points out the natural aspect of depending on our. perceptions of another's 
behavior to evaluate ourselves. They found that the better teachers' feeling 
level of success is based upon the behavior of the students in terms of interest 




of value for them. In addition, be- 
havioral objectives are supposed to 
be just plain hard to write. Let's 
take^ a look at behavioral objec- 
tives as we will be using them and 
some of these objections. 



In our model, behavior objec- 
tives take .on the form of "success 
indicators". That is, they help us 
answer the question of "How do I 
know if I've achieved a broadly 
stated goal?" It is a means by which 
we further clarify our goals, noth- 
ing more and nothing less. They are 
measurable and time related .suc- 
cess indicators. They give our goals 
more relevance and meaning in our 
own . minds. In a recent article 
Ralph. .Ojemann (1969) stated the 
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shown and involvements evidenced, not the formal test results. It was the 
daily activities, (the same type which can easily be designated as success 
indicators) which gave them their cues of personal success. 

Secondly, there is a simple fact which we sometimes tend to ignore. That 
is, the only way we know what's happening on the inside of someone else 
is to infer from what's happening on the outside. This is true from the 
use of the electrocardiogram in medicine to the use of behavioral objectives 
in counseling. John Holt, one of the current writers calling for a more effec- 
tive humanistic education, identifies himself with an almost irrationally 
voracious anti-behaviorist stand. Yet, in How Children Fail, (Holt, 1964) 
he gives us this beautiful example of the naturalness and increased effective- 
ness in communication involved in thinking in behavioral terms: 

It may help to have in our minds a picture of what we mean by under- 
standing. I feel I understand something if and when I can do some, at 
least, of the following: 1) state it in my own. words; 2) give examples 
of it; 3) recognize it in various guises and circumstances; 4) see connec- 
tions between it and other facts or ideas; 5) make use of it in various 
ways; 6) foresee some of its consequences; 7) state its opposite or con- 
verse. This list is only a beginning; but it/may help us in the future to 
find out what our students really know as opposed to what they can 
give the appearance of knowing, their real learning as opposed to their 
apparent learning (137). 

Here Holt is not only using behavioral criteria to determine the extent of 
others understanding, but of his own. For somewhat differing reasons Carl 
Rogers (1969) has written recently that, *1 realize increasingly that I am 
only interested in learnings which significantly influence behavior" (p. 153). 

Several points come to mind in summation: 1) stating objectives in be- 
havioral terms is a quantitative (greater specificity) and not qualitative 
difference from our current mode of thinking. As a result it requires no 
major change in littitude or philosophy. Individuals are expected to com- 
municate more effectively just what it is they're doing regardless of one's 
philosophical view. 2) Personal freedom is increased to the extent that we 
gain a clearer understanding of just what it is we are doing and relate that 
to what we thought we were doing or would like to do. Once we see to what 
extent we've Inet our success indicators we have greater freedom;'Uninhibited 
by previous halDit or theory, to try, within ethical limits, whatever works 
best. In short, increased' knowledge of our personal goals and the extent to 
which they are being achieved leads to increased freedom in both choice of 
goals and means to achieve them; 3) given the naturalness of this process 
success indicators should not be difficult to designate. 

Upon examination it appears that personal freedom is not restricted, no 
philosophical base is dictated, the means will not determine the ends any- 
more (probably less) than in the past, clarification through success indicators 
is not foreign (qualitative difference) to any of our outlooks, and the desig- 
nation of success indicators since it is a formalization of our natural mode 
of thinking, should not be a stumbling block. It facilitates personal growth 
and increased clarity in valuing and communication. It is a human system 
in that through freedom, specificity and responsibility it enables us both to 
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be non-judgnientai in our perception and yet decisive in our synthesis* 
Success indicators enable us to combine the two elements in Maslow*s 
*'Eupsychian Management**, greater freedom and greater responsibility, to 
aid in the personal growth of each individual involved (1965). 

An anti-people approach? Any structure can be used for any puiposc. 
It would seem, however, that the SOOM approach as we understand it, 
lends itself at every instance to being an effective tool for personal-profes- 
sional growth and effectiveness. 
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SELF-OTHER OUTCOME MANAGEMENT: 



AN OVERVIEW 



What Docs SOOM Mean? 

The Self 

SOOM .sKinds for Self-Other Outcome Management. It is fitting that the 
first word in ihis title is Self. It is the individual, not the process which 
looms largest in effecting positive change in the field of pupil personnel. Yet, 
we find that the uniqueness of our area often contributes to the omission of 
this all important variable. 

As people in the helping professions we can very easily get locked into 
a position where we continually focus upon the needs of others at the expense 
of meeting some very real needs of our own. Each of us have needs other 
than to be needed and helpful which must be taken care of in our profes- 
sional setting. Be it a need for sharing with colleagues, variety in clientele, 
special closeness with department members, or freedom of action, there are 
areas in which we must meet personal goals to maintain or increase our 
professional efTcctiveness. The ease of self omission was brought home to 
the authors after we sat down and attempted to identify individuals and 
groups who had some needs which we would try to meet with our services. 
We quickly discovered that we had left out one important element, ourselves. 
We were witness to the same occurrence in two other situations where depart- 
ment members were identifying needs of those whom (hey served. In all 
three cases to proceed without recognizing legitimate needs of ourselves 
would have resulted in less efTective services to others. 



We simply can't count ourselves out. Even though our job focus dictates 



that we look continually at the 
needs and necessary outcomes of 
others we must remain consciously 
aware that we ourselves are our 
most important resource in the 
daily performance of our profes- 
sional responsibilities. It is our as- 
sumption that everyone must gain 
personal rewards on the job, a type 
of **psychic salary", before we can 
approach full potential efi'ectiveness 
in serving others. The SOOM meth- 




odology incorporates this concern for Self at all levels. 



Make a quick list of the things you would like to get out of your 
professional work. The list could include absolutely anything important 
to you including vacation, money, a feeling of growth, giving, etc. 
The only requirement is that they must be things that you want to get 
out of your job. 
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Other 

One of the beauties of our profession is that it implicitly demands that 
we be sensitive to the needs of others. It is they we are charged to help. As 
a result, outcomes achieved by others are the best indications we have of 
our own job performance. The authors of this mc^ograph, for example, are 
dependent upon actions of the readers for indications of success or failure 
in the task of producing this manuscript. Like it or n^pj, the job of each pupii 
personnel person is to facilitate change in others. 

No counselor, speech therapist, social worker, school psychologist, SLBP 
teacher or nurse we know of hopes that their contact with a student, teacher 
or parent will result in absolutely no change. Our greatest success stories 
involve something a given student, teacher, or parent was able to accomplish 
after our intervention. Our most notable disappointments usually involve the 
failure of one of these "others'* to accomplish some particular feat after 
our intervention. . 

School boards too are beginning to recognize Others as the major point 
of evaluating job performance of educators. SOOM methodology includes 
techniques of identifying significant others and facilitating their outcome 
accomplishment. 



To make some personal sense out of the above write a brief ex- 
ample below of how you have been judged professionally by an out- 
come someone else has achieved. 

Example: After working with a student who was using drugs con- 
sistently during school hours he found some more accept- 
able way of dealing with some of his problems. Teachers 
commented immediately on his positive change in attitude 
in class and attributed some of this success to the counselor. 

Yours: 



Outcome 

The key word in SOOM is Outcome, It reflects a focus on what **comes 
out of functions as opposed to what goes into them. Job descriptions and 
role definitions are fine, as far as they go, but they don't go beyond what 
we do. They never are clear about what results from what we do. Wc are 
concertted with what ptipil personnel people cause to happen as opposed 
to what they do. 

Talking and thinking in outcome terms makes a critical difference in 
many directions. Outcomes can be expressed in many ways with many dif- 
ferent degrees of specificity. SOOM includes two different ways of expressing 
outcomes and an innumerable amount of ways to use them. Outcome thinking 
in relation to Self and Others is aii important part of SOOM. 

To get a feel for the difference between activities and outcomes 
name one activity and what happened as a result of that activity (out- 
come) in your job recently. . 
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Activity 



Outcome 



Example: Sent out a newslet- Three parents called to seek 
ter to parents more information on newsletter 

items 



Yours: 



Management 

The final element in the SOOM approach is management. Management 
centers around three areas, the planning which goes into the achievement 
of outcomes, the implementation or how the plan is put into action and the 
evaluation or feedback used to improve the^ effectiveness of services. By 
improving techniques in each of these areas we increase the possibility of 
achieving the outcomes we've chosen for ourself and others have chosen for 
themselves. Management techniques in these areas can help us operate more 
effectively. 

In summary, SOOM is not a new thing to do, it is a tool for doing 

things you already do while gain- 
ing more payoff or psychic salary 
for it. By thinking in terms of out- 
comes for both ourselves and others 
and by becoming more skilled in 
ways to reach these outcomes, we 
can open the door for more effec- 
tive performance and greater per- 
sonal satisfaction within our work- 
ing life. 

How can SOOM help Pupil Person^ 
net People in Your District? 

SOOM can be of help in several 
ways. Have you ever heard anyone 
in your district say something like, 
"sometimes I feel like Fm just spin- 
ning my wheels around here. I'm into so many things I don't feel like Fm 
getting anything done," or "Gee, I wish Fd known you were working on that 
too, I sure could've used your help," or, *'How could I know he was expect- 
ing me to take care of that," or *'What do they .mean they don't know what 
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J ni doing. I wrote up a job descrip- 
tion". Each of these statements is 
an indicator that some fuzzy com- 
munication is taking place. SOOM 
at its most basic and crucial level 
can be of help in clarifying com-, 
municution on Self, Horisiiunlal, 
Vertical and Outward dimensions. 
Clarifyinif Self Communication: 

In a profession where the re- 
wards are rather abstract at times, 
being able to clarify some areas in 
which we can monitor our progress 
and effectiveness is valuable for self 
maintenance reasons. We need re- 
wards and evidence that we are 
accomplishing something. This may 
involve setting personal priorities 
so that we are clear as to where we 
feel our energies should be directed. 
It may involve clarifying some of 
the assumptions we have held about 
our professional goals. The em- 
phasis on outcomes in SOOM gives you a clearer idea of where you want 
to get to. The work with management techniques provides some new alterna- 
tive ways of getting there. 

Being clear about what i! is we want to achieve is the first giant step 
toward achieving it. The greatest difficulty in achieving this clarity is that 
everyone has "some*' idea of what it is they want to accomplish. In relation, 
to accomplishing ihat ^'something*' this is the equivalent of having some 
idea of the distance to the moon when you're trying to decide how much 
fuel to allow for. The more clearly you identify the outcomes you wish to 
achieve the greater the chances are that yon*]] actually achieve them. SOOM 
can be helpful in this process. 




Take a minute out to list the three outcomes which you feel are 
the first, second and third priority on the job. This is a first step in 
clarifying job elements for yourself. The priorities mast be labeled in 
order of importance. 

My top priority outcome is . . . 

My second priority outcome is . . . 

My third priority outcome is ... . 



Clarifying Horizontal Communication: 

A major problem in most districts is the failure to communicate what 
is being done at one scTiool to individuals attempting or beginning to attempt 
to do the same thing at another school. The same failure holds true even 
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within particular schools where often times one pupil personnel person will 
be working independently on a project just completed by another. As a 
result, we re-invent the wheel many times a year. The situation is even more 
exaggerated in the case of itinerant workers, such as, nurses, psychologists, 
speech pathologists and other pupil personnel people not assigned to a 
specific building. We often work with the same students for quite similar 
purposes at times even on the same day, without knowing too nruch 
about what the other pupil personnel person has done or is doing. 

In addition, our failure to communicate horizontally (to other pupil 
personnel people throughout the district) inhibits the development of a 
support system within the district or school even when individuals are 
working in the same arefi. Innovative ideas tend to remain within the walls 
of the school in which they were originated or, worse yet, in the mind 
of the originator, ^.fforts to combine our resources, to identify problem 
areas, and effective means of problem solving are inhibited. As a result, 
the potential human resources available in our department are somewhat 
stifled. 
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J'upil Personnel Services as a department tends to have little if any unified 
impact in most districts. By focusing both on outcomes for yourself and for 
others we gain a very simple way of disseminating any parts of this informa- 
tion wc care to share. By dislribuling such concise inCormalion \vc leave the 
door open to more sharing and thus cirectivc use of our own and others" 
resources. 



To gain a sense of how cHective the horizontal communications are in 
your district list the name of one other student personnel worker in 
another building. Write down what you think this individuars top two 
priority outcom{>s are. When you gel a chance check your guesses out 

with the individual involved. 
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Clarifying Vertical Communicaiion: 

Current vertical communication patterns, both ascending and descending 
are probably less elective than the horizontal patterns just mentioned. 
Everyone is extremely busy, but no one is quite sure what the other mem- 
bers of the organization *'above" and 
:^heio\v" them are busy about. Coun- 
selors in a department are often un- 
sure what the head counselor (outside 
of attending meetings) is attempting 
to achieve. The head counselor, the 
speech and SLBP chairman, the social 
workers and everyone else is unsure 
about the desired outcomes of the Co- 
ordinator of Pupil Personnel Services. 
There is another sense in which ver- 
tical communication is important. 

Most districts have little, if any 
coordinated program K-12 of pupil 
personnel services. What this means is 
that many gaps in services develop 
along with many overlaps. For the 
most part we have little knowledge of 
whether our services in the junior 
high are dealing with needs already 
met in the elementary schools or whether the senior high school pupil 
personnel program is two jumps ahead of where the junior high program 




To check on the vertical communication in your situation write in the 
space below the two top outcomes your immediate organizational 
superior expects from your work. Write in one area of possible overlap 
between the services you provide and that provided by a school in your 
district serving either older or younger students. 
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has left students. The situation is some- 
what similar to giving ears a tune-up 
when some of them have just been tuned 
up and others are siUl missing major 
parts. It doesn't lend itself to an efTec- 
tive performance of services. 

SOOM can help clarify vertical com- 
munications both in the organizational 
hierarchy and in the developmental se- 
quence of the students being served. 
Some alternative ways of achieving a 
vertically coordinated program and 
clearer communication with an organi- 
zational su-.Tior will be presented in a 
later section. 

Clarijying Outward Communication: 

The problem with communicatioh moving outward is basically 
on.* of inadequate quantity and scope. We have done a rather elfectivo 

job of not letting the community, 
faculty members, hoard of education 
members and others know just what 
it is we are accomplishing. It is es- 
sential that we have some means of 
communicating our total program to 
those individuals whose children we 
are paid to serve and to those col- 
leagues who also deal with these chil- 
dren. This is especially true today 
because of the increased concern 
individuals are expressing about what 
goes on in the schools. Some of these 
individuals are beginning to demand 
more adequate communication. 

The most basic contribution which SOOM can make then, is to 
mobilize our resources and facilitate personal satisfaction through the clari- 
fication of communication on self, horizontal, vertical and outward dimen- 
sions. All other benefits of SOOM stem from this increased clarity: greater 
personal satisfaction by being clear about the outcomes you are shooting 
for; improved services based upon feedback achieved through clear com- 
munication channels; more rewards or "psychic salary'' resulting from more 
effective interpersonal communication related to outcomes; and increased 
support from the local community and colIeague.N. The list of potential 
benefits can go on and on. 
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All of the above are readily recognized as means to an end. That end 
is to create a school environment that is as positive in a developmental way 
as possible, which aids students, parents, teachers, administrators, pupil 
personnel people and others to learn and grow to their maximum potential. 



In your own words, write down what you feel Self-Other Outcome 
Management is. Look back to the text if you care to. Remember that 
we've already made some limiting choices and may have already gone 
in a direction which is less directly attuned to your situation. If so, 
write down points of disagreement or addition as you write this short 
nummary. 



ERIC 
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THE SELF IN SOOM 

What Aspects of the Self are Important to SOOM: 

The individual pupil personnel worker is at the center of any type of 
increased effectiveness of pupil personnel services in the immediate environ- 
ment. The authors are concerned with ways in which pupil personnel people 
can prepare themselves to do the mr'-:t effective job possible. Stop for a 
moment, and in the space below write down the most recent highlight of your 
professional life. 



We have talke with people in student personnel who wouldn't trade their 
job for anything and weVe talked to those who would leave the field the first 
chance they get. Some of you probably had no difficulty identifying a high- 
light, others may have found it tough, some most likely might not be able 
to think of one and yet others undoubtedly, feel the question is too vague. 
All of these reactions indicate that individuals are receiving different degrees 
of personal satisfaction from their job situation. Although we will deal with 
self-related activities throughout the monograph this one section is devoted 
to taking a look at ourselves in relation to increasing our job satisfaction* 

Before going any further it is important to note thivt behind all of this 
is the assumption that we can have a rather high degree of control over our 

lives. If we are clear about what 
we want we can most likely get it, 
Jf we are clear about what we 
don't want we can most likely elimi- 
nate, reduce or avoid H. We can in 
short, design our own lives to a sig- 
nificant extent. In reality we do this 
already. We avoid things we're fright- 
ened of and we return to things with 
which we feel comfortable. By mov- 
ing through this current process we 
can make our choices with a greater 
degree of awareness and thus more 
legitimate data than we have previ- 
ously. What we are attempting to do 
is to gain some information about 
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how our self fits into our job situation so that \vc can adjust that situation 
or ourself to increase our satisfaction on the job. 

There appear to be four significant elements which relate directly to 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction in our professional capacity. These four are: 
1) our feeling while on the job or thinking about the job; 2) expressed or 
unexpressed personal goals related to our job; 3) various conditions in the 
job setting which either faciJitate or inhibit goal (outcome) achievement; 
4) effectiveness of the change strategy. 

Our feelings, of course, are the basic stufi" of which our degree of job 



would like to maintain or increase. For example, loneliness is a feeling most 
of us would like to reduce or eliminate. Behind this negative f pel ing is a 
need, perhaps support from others. When we feel a sense of belongingness, 
it might indicate our goal of gaining support of others has been achieved. 
Again we all have needs (indicated by a feeling we'd like to reduce or 
eliminate) and we all have goals (indicated by feelings we'd like to maintain 
or increase). A problem arises because we are often unaware of the needs 
we have and thus the goals which if achieved could satisfy these needs. 

Even when we can identify a goal we would like to reach, and are aware 
of the events and activities which might be associated with this "good feel- 
ing", we don't know what to do totget there. To achieve this goal we need 
to become aware of the factors which facilitate and inhibit goal achievements. 

As a result of the above we often have a good deal of trouble identifying 
what, if anything, we would like to change, even though we feel at some 
level that things could be better. The naming of outcomes or goals is a 
dillicult task when its done with little information about one's feelings. We 
have found the steps below to be an effective way to gain some information 
on your present status in relation to your job. 
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First, on a separate sheet of paper write down as many words as you can 
which represent a wide range of feelings. Words such as sad, happy, frus- 
trated, ecstatic are what we're asking for. Give yourself about two minutes 
within which to do this. 

Next» look these words over carefully and circle two positive feeling 
words and two negative feeling words which most represent how you feel 
while you're on the job. Some of the words you circle may appear to con- 
tradict each other. This is perfectly normal. Thirdly, write down four words 
which best represent how you would ideally like to feel while on the job. 

Fourthly, compare the circled words with those youVc just written 
down. 

In Jooking at the differences between the circled words and those which 
represent how you would ideally like to feel while on the job you have 
some data from which you can learn more about how your needs and goals 
effect your performance. If there were no differences between your circled 
words and those which describe your ideal feelings you are either: 1) in 
the perfect job situation doing an excellent job; 2) kidding yourself; 3) po.s- 
sessed of realistic or low expectations or; 4) expecting to leave this page 
where your boss will see it. A hypothetical example is presented below to 
clarify what we feel are significant points of emphasis. 

Let's say for example that the four words you circled were excited, 
ovcnvhehned, tense and eat^er. Remember that every feeling is tied in some 
way to an event or group of events or activities and that '^negative** feelings 
such as overwhelmed and tense reflect needs and "positive*' feelings such as 
excited and ea^^er reflect either goal achievement or outcome awareness. 

Taking the two negative" feeling words from above ive can very 
easily tie Ihem to events and activities with a simple structure. The following 
sentence will help guide us into identifying events which can reduce or 
eliminate negative feelings: 

When 1 am overwhelmed it is because I need 

(negative to designate more authority to others 
feeling) to straighten up my desk 

to ask for more support from my colleagues 
to set my priorities and stick to them 

When I am tense it is because I need 

to confront my boss about something 

to decide for myself what Til be doing 

to find out what people think about my 

performance 

to reduce my work load 

There are a multitude of activities or events which are associated with 
each negative feeling. Pfease notice that all of the needs have as the 
active subject. Thus, it isnU helpful to say something like *T need others to 
support me". It must be stated in terms of something you can do, siich 2S, 
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**I need to ask for more support from others". This might seem to be a very 
small difference, but it is very great in terms of where the responsibility 
lies for doing something about this need. It would be dangerous to get 
into a '^blaming'* type framework where we can dole out responsibility to 
others for all of our bad feelings. Before moving on to the positive feelings 
take any of the negative feeling words you've circled and put them in ihc 
same sentence framework we've just used. 



When I am it is because 1 need to 

When I am — — ~ it is because I need to 



"Positive" feelings generally represent the achievement of something. 
This achievement may be related to a warm relationship with a colleague, a 
speech defect improved, a vacation well spent, or an intellectual stimulation. 
At any rate it is generally tied to something v/hich you have been actively 
involved in one way or another. Another structured sentence is presented to 
identify those activities or events in our professional life which make us feel 
good. 

When I am excited it is because I have 
gotten a new idea 

found someone interested in doing the same thing 
gotten through to a student 

created a breakthrough in correcting a speech defect 



When I am eager it is because 1 have 

gained a clear idea of what 1 can do 
freedom in what I can do to reach outcomes 
just had one success with a student 
'* learned of a new way of doing something 

The things that make us feel good on the job don't just happen as a rule 
As you can see above the two good feelings are closely tied to things which 
the individual has done or achieved. In the space below fill in the structured 
sentence with any positive feeling words you've identified as associated with 
your job. 



When I am it is because I have 

When I am — ■■ — ■ it is because I have 



Now that some specific activity or event references for the positive and 
negative feelings you have about your job have been identified you are in a 
position to increase need fulfillment and outcome satisfaction. Notice in 
both the negative feeling statements reflecting a need and the positive 
feeling statements reflecting some achievement the activities or events have 
been stated in such a way as to indicate possible positive changes. For 
example, if we want to become less tense we now know four specific 
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ways we can do that. If we want to become less overwhelmed we have 
several ways to do that also. What you have developed, if you've examined 
your own feelings, is a system in which it has become quite clear as to what 
you can do to reduce negative feelings and maintain or increase positive 
feelings. From this point it all becomes a very simple question of whether 
or not you care to increase your job satisfaction or not. 

If you do, the tools are at hand. The only problcnj now is: how you can 
go about achieving self outcomes like delegating more authority to others, 
or, confronting the boss about something, or, getting a new idea, or learning 
a new way of doing something. Obviously if there weren't some things stand- 
ing in your way you would have done 
it by now. In most cases there are fac- 
tors which arc holding you back from 
doing ft and factors which could actu- 
ally help you achieve that particular 
outcome. These factors are called 
Facilitating and Inhibiting factors. The 
technique of ui^ing this approach in 
more detail will be discussed later. For 
now, it will be valuable to attempt to 
^ m-r^^rn^ identify some of these facilitating and 
#^^V \ ^^P^^ inhibiting factors related to self-out- 
•^i^T/s r*^^^*^ come achievement. 
' ' - In the first example, it was dis- 
covered that one of the things to be 
done to stop from being overwhelmed 
was to delegate more authority to others. Let's say that it has been decided 
that this is one general process outcome that you would like to achieve. An 

attempt will be made to clarify how 
one might accomplish this by labelling 
the conditions that are currently in- 
hibiting and those which might be 
helpful in achieving it. 
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Delegating A 

Facilitating Factors 

The principal has suggested that 
I do less work that could be han- 
dled elsewhere 

1 regard everyone in the depart- 
ment as competent 

George does a good job at it and 
would probably be able to help me 
do it 

Everyone in the department seems 
to like me 

I toave a fairly good rapport with 
my colleagues 



'ity to Others 

Inhibiting Factors 

I'm not really clear on who 1 have 
authority over 

No one expects me to use my 
authority 

I'm not clear what things I would 
designate and why 

Vm not that good at directing peo- 
ple to do things 

Tm afraid theyMI put me down 



Most times the lists will not balance out quite as neatly as they do above, 
but in every case there is at least one facilitating and at least one inhibiting 
factor. If all you can identify are facilitating factors then there is no excuse 
for not achieving the outcome right away. If all you can think of are 
inhibiting factors then you can expect that the outcome will be a tough one 
to reach, probably because its overwhelming bleakness has blotted out any 
of the positive factors. In many cases you will think of items which may be 
facilitating factors in one sense and inhibiting factors in another. This 
happens quite often and should be treated honestly. Pick out one of the out- 
comes you came upon in the last few examples and write down a list of the 
facilitating and inhibiting factors. 



Outcome. 



Facilitating Factors 
Inhibiting Factors 



Now that some of the factors which will effect whether or not you 
achieve this outcome have been labelled two things need to be done: 

1) check out the commitment to achieving this particular outcome; and 

2) build a strategy for achieving it which will maximise the positive or 
facilitating factors and minimize the inhibiting factors. 

If you haven't already, pick an outcome which is important enough 
for you to place a good deal of commitment toward. At least one of those 
in the earlier examples should be of this calibre. For your first try make 
sure that it is of reasonable difficulty, not too hard and not too easy. Next, 
circle one of the numbers on the commitment scale below. This may seem 
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a liitle ''Mickey Mouse" to you, but every step along the way can be 
potentially helpful. Outcome . 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 Ul 



If your circle isn't at least at the 6V2 mark you would probably be 
better off retracing your steps and finding something a little more important 
to you. If you've circled nine or ten you have all but clinched the achtevC" 
ment of your outcome. Your committment is crucial, 

In building a strategy to reach your outcome you simply set down a few 
sequentiaf steps which will maximize the positive and minimize the negative. 
Taking the examples of Facilitating and Inhibiting Factors from page your 
strategy might sound like this: 

• Check with George and the principal to get some hints as to how to 
go about it and to clarify just who 1 have authority over. Monday 

• Make up a list of things I think 1 could designate to someone else. 
Wednesday 

• Check this list out with the principal, George, and one department 
member. Thursday 

• Do some role playing with George as to efTective ways to designate 
authority. Friday 

• Hold individual meetings with those I can designate authority to, 
negotiate out with them what they can take and what they can'l. 
Next Monday thru Wednesday 

• Check niy progress with George as 1 go along. Make a list of the 
authorities designated by mutual agreement. Friday 

Notice that in this example difi'erent days were attached to each step 
along the way. This was done as an extra aid in keeping the reaching of this 
outcome as a top priority item. It gives the individual some good bench- 
marks by which to check out and reinforce his own progress. This strategy 
might well work, in part because the strategist mobilized his positive 
resources to start out with and took reasonable steps along the way. He has 
some built in rewards along the way with the final one being developing the 
list to the principal. By following these steps the individual will be eft'ectively 
involved in self-outcome management. Follow through with this last step 
by writing out a brief strategy for yourself in relation to the outcome you've 
committed yourself to. 



1 commit 
myself to 
not read 



I'll make 
an effort 
but I'm 



every sacrifice 
short of death 
to achieve this 
outcome 



ril make 



any more of 
(his maiarky 



awful busy 



Outcome. 



Strategy 
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One very simple means by which to achieve an outcome is to develop 
it through the steps presented above and then share it with individuals who 
have some influence on whether you achieve it or not. For example, there 
was no reason why in the example above the individual couldn't have 
shared what he had written with all of those he had visited. It may have 
helped to produce an open and honest negotiation with these people. When 
others see that something is a large enough concern to you to actually sit 
down and write it out they seem to take on a rather sincere attitude in deal- 
ing with that outcome. 

An alternative way which has been successful and shows even more 
potential, to develop self-outcome management has been developed by Anne 
Duncan and Wells Hively currently at the Psycho Educational Clinic at the 
University of Minnesota. They begin with individuals volunteering to keep 
a record of the number of times they have a certain thought or feeling during 
the day. This list might include happies, sads, boreds, confrontations, urges 
to confront, hugs, urges to hug or anything else which an individual might 
care to 'record. The volunteers are also issued some type of counter like 
those used for keeping golf scores which may be worn around the wrist. 
Individuals can keep a daily count of any thought or feelings they care to. 
Th'^se frequencies are recorded daily on an especially prepared graphing 
paper. When individuals follow this procedure they can very readily monitor 
their development and thus attempt to control it by engaging in particular 
kinds of activities. Eor example, if you find that you don't register any 
happies when you*rc at work at all on Wednesdays you can begin to almost 
automatically tie these feelings to given activities which are unique to 
that day and then do something about it. 

We have tried in this section to share our experience so that you can 
manage outcomes for yourself if you are only aware of what you need 
and what outcomes will satisfy those needs, You can change your profes- 
sional experience into a more positive one no matter how satisfied you are 
currently. What we need to do is take the time to concern ourselves with 
ourselves. The more satisfied we are with our professional roles the more 
adequately we will be able to help others reach outcomes important to them. 
Self is the first stop in self-cther outcome management. 

We know from our experience that what has been presented here can be 
extremely helpful. But, as was cautioned earlier these particular approaches 
may not hold relevance for you. If not, and you agree that you would like 
10 gain more satisfaction from your job, take the time to write out in the 
space below how you would like to go about improving the fulfillment you 
get out of your job. 

My Alternative 
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OTHERS IN SOOM: DEFINING THE ENVIRONMENT 




The Place of Others 

It has already been posnted out that whether we deal v;ith SOGM or not 
our success is most often determined by what others achieve after some 

intervention on our part. Thus, others are of 
paramount importance. 

To be effective in SOOM we must be con- 
cerned with the environment within which we 
interact. This environment can be said to con- 
sist of two basic elements; people and things. 
The things which make up our environment 
can be broadly conceived of as the different 
tools and technologies available to perform the 
'*0^^^/\)^'^^^^lv^ job effectively. Hardware such as computers, 
\ copying machines, budget, photographic equip- 

ment and-^college or vocational guides are in- 
cluded in this category. Wise use of these 
things is important in effective performance. 
The most crucial elements of the environment 
though are people. 

Since envirotutient is a very broad term we 
will qvialify it and use the term sisniftcant en- 
vironment to denote those elements in the 
environment with which we must be concerned 
to successfully perform our professional func- 
tions. The people in the significant environment are those who have some 
input into or expect some output from (or both) the organization. On the 

basis of type of input or type of ex- 
\ .[ pected output we divide these people 

into what we call populations. Thus, 
we talk in terms of students, teachers 
jicioo*'*^? and administrators, for example, as 

m oOQtoov being populations in our significant 

^ j — rr environment. Each of these popula- 

^ ir>^^-^ tions can be expected to have a differ- 

ent type of input into our performance 
and a different type of output they 
expect from our services. 
IV hat Does One Need to Know About 
the Significant Environment to Im- 
prove Services? 

Populations in the significant en- 
vironment may be classified as existing 
outside of or within the organizational 
unit or closest working relationship. 
These two segments of our significant 
environment are: the support group 
and target populations. The third major element in our significant environ- 
ment is of course our self. 
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The support group is composed of individuals or populations who work 
together for similar kinds of results . For example, a high school counselor 

might have a support group consisting 
of the other counselors in the depart- 
ment along with the secretary and stu- 
dent aids. The transactions in this sup- 
port group can be characterized as 
"unplanned". That is, in working with 
these people the focus is on what we 
can cause to happen with students, 
teachers, etc., not on what we can 
cause to happen to each other. Sup- 
port groups deal with process and not 
performance objectives with other 
group members. The maintenance of 
positive interpersonal relations is cru- 
cial within the support group so that resuHs with target populations might 
be achieved most effectively. 

It is clear that ihe support group will chunge relative to the particular 
result you are attempting to achieve. For example, if one result is to change 
in a positive direction the value students place on learning in conjunction 
with the faculty senate then the other members of the faculty senate become 
the individuals in the support group. For every different role we play we 
have a difl'erent support group with which we must deal. 




The target populations lie outside oi ota* closest working relationship. 
Transactions with the target populations can be characterized as "planneo'*. 
That is, it is with target populations that we hope to cause some particular 
change to happen. The results with these populations are performance, not 
process results. 

On page 38 a diagram ^f the support group and target populations 
of a counselor in a deparlmcn in high school is diagrammed. Here, we can 
see that the "self", the third aspect of the environment is at the center of 
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ihese iwo. The self is most closely reliitedto the Support Group. Bob, Mary, 
Joan and Ted, those other counselors and secretaries with whom the in- 
dividual has the closest working rehuionship, make up the support group. 
The target populations consist of students, teachers, st^ld^:^nt teachers, parents, 
administrative council and the principal. Jt is with these populations that 
the counselor hopes lo cause something to hiippen. Ir is they who are the 
populations of his performance results. The bi-directional arrows represent 
the nature of the dependency relationship among the populations and seg- 
ments of the environmenL 

Do the Self, Support Group ami Tariiet Populations Have Auy Effect on 
Each Other? 

These three elements of the environment are very closely related. The 
most notable characteristic of the environment is the interdependence of its 
parts. It is obvious that the Self will elVect and be effected by individuals 
in both the support group and the target popuhitions. Perhaps not so obvious 
is that one element common to the support group and target populations 
and the. relationship between them is that the populations makin? up these 
segments of the environment are interdependent. 

Any action or reaction by the organization or an individual in it will 
alVect far more groups in the environment indirectly than are alYected di- 
rectly. For example, a counselor who consistently calls students out of class 
in order to help these students directly, may, all'ect the teachers, principal, 
other students, other counselors and perhaps the student's family in an in- 
direct and negative way. Jt is for this reason, developing an awareness of 
the total scope of the ramifications of a given action, that it is important 
to have a working knowledge of the populations in your significant environ- 
ment. When wc get into difilculty it is because some rule has been broken. 
Either someone didn't have the input they expected into our performance 
or our output differed significantly from their expectations. The diagram 
on the following page is one example of a fa-rly well defined environment. 
Use the additional diagram to further define your own significant environ- 
ment. 
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DEFINING THE SIGNIFICANT 
ENVIRONMENT 
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SOOM — ANALYSIS GUIDE I 
DEFINING THE SIGNIFICANT ENVIRONMENT 



There are several reasons why the defining of your significant environ- 
ment is an important first step. 

SCOPE — generally speaking, there is a tendency to underestimate the 
number of individuals and groups who effect or are affected by our 
actions. In order to run an effective and complete program we must be 
aware of ail individuals and groups involved in our services. We now 
have a more comprehensive conscious picture of these individuals and 
^'^ groups and thus can take a more accurate look at just how each service 
we perform fits into this total picture. 

INTERDEPENDENCE — a basic principle of any systems analysis is 
the interdependence- of elements within each part of the environment 
(target, support, self) and the interdependence of elements between these 
parts. We must become aware that often by meeting the needs of one 
population we are inhibiting the need fulfillment of another. By being 
aware of the specific populations, and eventually their needs, we can 
devise more effective programs which facilitate the need fulfillment of 
several populations at the same time. We always effect more individuals 
and groups indirectly than we do directly, thus the importance of being 
aware of where each population fits into each program, 

INPUT — since we are a service providing organization there is a need 
to have a total picture of where input in the form of needs may come 
from upon which our services must he based. Without a total awareness 
of the sources of differing input our services will be too narrow in focus. 
PRIORITIES — we Jiiust at some time look at the priorities of needs in 
relation to the priorities of services. The four most important populations 
in our environment will probably take up about 90% of our time and 
the four least important populations about 1% of our time. It is nec- 
essary to be aware of all populations and their priority for us in order 
to keep our programs appropriately focused in terms of time, effort, 
interest and importance. 

Steps in Population Identification — Naming the significant elements of 
your environment. 

To do this — define your significant environment in terms of all the 
individuals or groups having some input into or expecting some output 
from your building department or closest working relationship, plus 
those individuals or groups with unexpressed needs who are crucial in 
the changes you wish to make. 

HOW? (Please follow the given steps below.) 
1. Three Basic Sections of the Environment 

A. Target Populations — those individuals or groups outside your build- 
ing department or closest working relationship. 

B. Support Group — those individuals within your building department 
or closest working relationship. 
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C. Self — your needs, skills and characteristics which make up your own 
personal environment. 




Target Populations 

A. Ask the question, what individuals or groups outside of my building 
department or closest working relationship have some input into my 
services or expect some output from me? Your list may include some 
of the following populations: students, teachers, principal, parents. 
Pupil Personnel Coordinator, etc. Write these down in the space 
under Target Populations on the following page. 

B. Now ask the question, given the changes 1 would like to see come 
from my work, are there any other individuals or groups outside of 
my department I should include? Here you are trying to identify any 
populations whose needs are outwardly unexpressed, but who do 
relate in some way to the overall changes you have in mind. There 
may or may not be some additional populations. It depends entirely 
upon your perception of the changes you would like to facilitate, who 
is involved, and whether or not they were already mentioned. If you 
do think of some new populations, write them down in the space 
under Target Populations on the following page. 

3. Support Group 

A: Ask the question, which in- 
dividuals inside my building 
department or closest working 
relationship have some input 
into or expect some output 
from me? Write them down. 
Your list may include the 
names of each counselor in 
your building department, the 
secretaries, plus others unique 
to your own situation. Write 
these down in the space under 
Support Group on a separate 
page as per example. 
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B. Ask the question, given the changes I would like to see come from 
my work, are there any other individuals within my department or 
close working relationships 1 should include? Since our departments 
are so small there will probably be no new additions, but its good 
to keep in mind the fact that you do expect some changes (or at 
least hope for them) which will involve others with unexpressed 
needs. If you do think of some additional individuals, write them 
down in the space under Support Group. 

4. Self or Personal Environtnent 

It is essential only to recognize yourself as a major part of your environ- 
ment at this point. 

5. Priorities: Tori>et Populations 

A. Ask the question, which Target populations are the four most im- 
portant to my department or closest working relationship. Which 
ones have the most input or expect the most output? Which of these 
individuals or groups are most crucial in the changes I wish to facili- 
tate? On the following page, number in order of importance (1-4) 
these Target Populations which on the basis of these three questions 
you feel are the four most important. 

B. Ask the question, which Target populations are the four least im- 
portant elements of my department's or closest working relationship's 
significant environment? Who has the least input or expects the least 
output? Which of these individuals or groups are least crucial in the 
changes I wish to facilitate? In the designated spot on the following 
page, place a letter next to these four populations (W, X, Y or Z) 
in order of least importance with *W* being the least important 
population in your significant outer environment. 

C. For your own use rank order all other Target populations on the 
following sheet. 

6. Why Not do the Same Thins for the Support Group? 

As has been mentioned transactions within the Support Group differ 
from those with the Target populations by the fact that those with the 
Target populations are more directly planned transactions than those 
with the Support Group* That is, we deal within the Support Group as 
a precursor to achieving something in the Target populations. These 
transactions are most often of a "means-to-an-end" or process nature 
in terms of major job outcume criteria. This results in an emphasis on 
interpersonal maintenance and enhancement skills within the Support 
Group. They are, of course, of crucial importance in achieving objec- 
tives in the Target populations. But, for now we will eliminate ranking 
these elements of the Support Group to emphasize the populations with 
whom our most important job performance outcomes are based. (You 
may, however, find it useful at some later date to go through this process 
related to the inner environment.) 

7. Congratulations 

If you've followed each of the above steps you have now completed a 
tentative definition of your significant environment. We say tentative 
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simply because it is subject to revision, making additions or deletions 
at any lime in the future. This is true of any aspect of SOOM. You will 
want to eventually break some of these populations into sub-populations 
for your own clarity and convenience, but for now the defining of your 
significant environment by means of populations in it is complete. 

MIND BENDERS 

1. Look at your population rank orders on the preceding page. Does your 
time commitment to achieving results with each population coincide 
with the priority listing? For example, if students are your top priority 
population do you actually .spend most of your on the job time attempt- 
ing to achieve results with students? 

2. Jf time commitment doesn't coincide with this list, why not? Is lhas good 
or bad? 

3. If time commitments do coincide with this listing, are the results you're 
getting for both yourself and the population worth the time spent? 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION EXERCISE 2 

TARGET POPULATION RANK ORDER 
Four Most Important: 



Least Important: 
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OTHERS IN SOOM: PLANNING AND PEOPLE'S NEEDS 



What's Involved in Effective Planning? 

There are three crucial stages in effective management: I ) planning; 
2) implementing; 3) evaluating. The planning stage will be considered here. 

There is much truth in the poem 
by Robert Burns in which the line 
'The best laid plans of mice and men 
often to astray"' appears. If you re- 
member this line was inspired by an 
incident in which the poet was plow- 
ing a field when he plowed up a 
neatly constructed field mouse's habi- 
iat. The poor mouse had taken into 
account safety from the owls, other 
rodents and many other factors, but 
had forgotten about th~e farmer and 
his plow. Thus, his plans literally 
crumbled before his eyes. The most 
attractive plans time and time again 
fall by the wayside because we've for- 
gotten some crucial element. This ele- 
ment, especially in our area, almost invariably is a "people variable" of 
some type, '*[ didn't expect him to react in this way", or **I didn't know 
he'd feel left out", or "why didn't she tell me she was dead set against this 
idea" are often the forms of expression which indicate the people variable 
has not been fully taken into account. 

Adequate planning involves analysis skills — analysis in terms of the 
people variables which will effect our results. The good general,. for example, 
if he knows the strengths and weaknesses of his own forces, strengths and 
weaknesses of his opponent's forces, the terrain he is fighting on (situation) 
and his own objective is usually well able to map out what appears to be 
an effective strategy. This plan, however, will all be for naught if his men 
decided to mutiny. 

Thus, our approach to effective planning is heavily rialanced to the side 
of people variables. It includes:' 

1. Defining the significant environment in terms of populations, 

2. Assessing expressed needs of each population. 

3. Assessing unexpressed needs of each population. 

4. Setting a goal we perceive for a given population. 

5. Identifying sub-populations in relation to this goal. 

6. Naming facilitating and inhibiting characteristics of this popula- 
tion (or sub-populations) in relation to the desired result. 

7. Specifying just what we would like to cause to happen in success 
indicator terms. 

8. Mapping out the procedure we will use in effecting the given result. 
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Had the mouse in Burns' poem gone through this procedure his original 
home may have sufficed. It might occur to you, after looking at the above 
list, that he also could have frozen to death before completing all the steps. 
It's true, learning any new mode or sequence of thought is bound to take 
time. Becoming familiar enough with it to apply it naturally and swiftly is, 
however, well worth the initial effort for many. The '*SOOM-Analysis Guide" 
is included in this monograph as an aid in applying and internalizing effective 
management techniques. It is hoped that you will take the time to master 
and adapt these suggested foci to your own situation. 

Do Mana;^einent Techniques, Especially Phinnin^\ Help to Make the Wanted 
Chanties? 

Yes, but in what might be a dillerent way than is currently the case. Let 
us note that planning is not a very highly regarded activity in our profession. 
Observation indicates that we almost invariably tie **busy types of activities" 
in the same knot as elVectiveness. The busier a person is the more effective 
we seem to assume he nUist be. When someone spends night after night at 
the office we don't assume that they're too incompetent to get their work 
done in the same time others do. We assume that they are extremely dedi- 
cated. Planning is not always a "busy" type of activity. It involves sitting 
and thinking, sometimes alone, at other times with others. We have to make 
time to plan just like we set aside time for all of our other activities. 

When we do plan we are able to avoid the trap of simply reacting and 
adapting to the demands of our environment. We need not react only to 
the needs of the populations as expressed in the form of pressures and 
demands. We can do more than simply keep our organization on even keel. 
By planning we can act upon our environment. We can base our actions 
upon needs which may initially be unexpressed by the populations in our 
environment. We become more able to change the environment (the popu- 
lations which make up the environment) in a positive direction. We are 
able to focus upon the balance between our organization's acceptance as a 
legitimate body and its risk-taking in an effort to change the environment. 
We can attempt to produce a greater degree of significant change in our 
environment than the environment produces in our organization. This 
same model holds true on an individual as well as an organizational level. 

When managers in business act upon expressed needs in their environ- 
ment their basic relationale for doing so is to increase the corporation's 
profits. If the manager is working for Coca-Cola he tries to change the 
environment in the direction of buying more coke. As managers in the 
field of Pupil Personnel Services, it is our goal to change the environment 
in the direction of more positive human development, greater fulfillment of 
human potential or whatever term your particular philosophy uses to desig- 
nate this concept. In contrast to the Coca-Cola manager we need not create 
a need for our services. Certain basic human needs, though oftentimes un- 
expressed directly, have been validated time and time again. It is our pro- 
fessional responsibility to use our talents to help meet these human needs 
in our society by working in partnership with others. 

The efTective manager then is one who can identify the populations 
which make up his significant environment and be cognizant of the expressed 
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and unexpressed needs of these populations. An accurate awareness of these 
needs is at the base of a managerial perspective. Inadequate perception of 
needs will result in irrelevant services. Dealing only with expressed needs 
will result in a reactive and stagnant organization. We all try by our action 
to change some individuals in our environment in some generally defined 
direction. It is done, however, without the benefit of a managerial per- 
spective. 

Being aware of the populations in our significant environment is a nec- 
essary, but not sufficient step in effective planning. Adequate dealing with 
the ^'people variable'' calls for more attention to the uniqueness of popula- 
tions and individuals within sub-populations. If individuals are to become 
actively involved in achieving some result, this result must fulfill some need 
of theirs. As mentioned previously, this need might be expressed directly 
by the population or might be an unexpressed need we perceive them to 
have. 

Why the Distinction Between Expressed Needs and Unexpressed Needs? 

When dealing with the outcome achievement of others it is quite obvi- 
ously their motivation which in large part determines success. Only ex- 
pressed needs, those of which the individual is aware, have the power of 
motivation. Remember that a need is seen as activities and events attached 
to a feeling we would like to reduce or eliminate. If the individual is not 
at least aware of the feeling he or she would like to reduce there is no 
discrepancy requiring action, no motivation. For example, if a student 
doesn't see his feeling of inadequacy as really bad enough to be reduced 
there is no motivation for reducing it. Again, if he wants to reduce his in- 
adequacy feelings, but can't tie them to certain activities or events the 
motivation for change will be moderate at best. No matter how strongly 
we feel a student has a given need, and no matter how much research we 
have to back this up, if it is not perceived by him as a need there is no 
motivational element present and thus limited potential involvement in 
moving toward a given result. Thus, expressed needs have motivational 
components, unexpressed needs (those needs perceived by us but not in 
the awareness of the individual) do not. Thus, if we feel that a student has 
a very basic need of which he isn't aware, we can move toward a related 
outcome by tying this need we perceive him to have to a need he recognizes 
and thus one with inotivational value. 

How Does This Need Tying Work? 

The following dialogue is an example of one type of need tying which 
takes place quite frequently within cur schools: 

Teacher: "Roy, I wish you'd do the assignment on Shakespeare, I know 
you'll be glad you did later on. It can really give you some in- 
sight into the human condition." 
Roy: "I don't feel like it " 
Teacher: "Well, do you feel like passing this course?" 
^ • Roy: "I've got to graduate, don't I?" 

Teacher: "Yes". 

Roy: "How many pages does it have to be?" 
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Roy obviouiily didn't feel either of the needs the teacher had perceived 
for him — being happy about something in the future or learning something 
about the human condition. Thus, the teacher used the obvious expressed 
need of Roy, to graduate, as the major motivational element of engaging in 
activity (reading Shakespeare) related to her perceived need for him. 

This can be viewed as an example of negative need lying. It is negative 
in the sense thai a threat to an expressed need^ not being met was used to 
gain motivativon for I he perceived need. The result will most likely be little 
success in meeting the perceived needs seen by the teacher. There are many 
instances in which a more efTeclive type of need tying can take place. 

In pupil personnel work things are not totally different. We too, are 
experts in need tying. This is not a negative factor, but one which necessi- 
tates some conscious awareness as to just what it is we are actually doing. 
If we are to develop effective and relevant services we must tie these 
services to the most basic related need. 

Here are some examples. 

A student doesn't take a psychological test because he has a basic need 
to take psychological tests. He doesn't correct speech defects because he 
has a basic need lo correct speech defects. Neither does the student come 
to see the counselor because he has a basic need to see a counselor. Teach- 
ers don't attend an in-service course because they have a basic need to 
attend an in-service course. All of the above are expressed needs which can 
be tied to the fulfillment of some more basic need. They are all a means to 
an end. Yet, due to a lack of consistent awarene^^s of basic needs, we some- 
times begin to view these services as an end in themselves. By so doing we 
too can fall into the trap of not dealing with the more basic perceived need. 

By looking at basic needs (our perceived needs for others) we can im- 
prove our services by using two different strategies: 1) We can tie the ex- 
pressed need for our services into the mere basic need and thus gain the 
additional client motivation which dealing with need fulfillment in this 
area will bring; 2) :ve can combine staff resources lo deal concurrently with 
the basic need and intermediary steps leading up to fulfillment of that need. 
In short, we have Ihe opportunity for positive need tying. Both the ex- 
pressed and perceived needs are associated directly enough so that we can 
capitalize on an easier transfer of motivation. In so doing we can effectively 
meet both expressed and perceived needs. 

Some hypothetical examples may help to demonstrate the above. Say 
we find that certain students in high school take the MMPI based upon a 
need to place some labels on what's bothering them (expressed need) and 
to begin to change their self-concept in several areas (perceived need). We 
couid then tie the service of psychological testing to this latter need by 
having the student participate in self clarification activities (listing and dis- 
cussing strengths and weaknesses for example) as a prelude to the actual 
testing, but done in the same session. Thus, the testing would provide addi- 
tional information on these variables which the already involved student 
could use more adequately to fulfill the more basic perceived need. 
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]n speech therapy let us hypothesize that we perceive a basic need of 
the students is to be "accepted by their peers". This would seem reasonable 
in terms of the original lack of acceptance caused by an extensive defect 
We would tie speech therapy to this need by training other students to help 
with some of the less difficult procedures involved in speech correction. We 
could use the second strategy, utilization of other professionaJ persons, by 
having a counselor or psychologist work with these students and others in 
a strength group framework with peers. By tying speech therapy services 
into the basic perceived need of acceptance by peers and by combining 
personnel resources we might find that we can help the student more effec- 
tively and rapidly in both need areas. 

Counseling services are set up to deal with a wider variety of needs than 
the above, but in almost every case the concept of need tying can be a 
useful one. Take for example the teacher who expresses a need to control 
her class more effectively. The counselor may perceive the more basic need 
for the teacher to be development in relationship skills. He might well tie 
this latter need to the former by having her visit a group he is hmning or 
a class he is teaching and having her pick out the techniques of control he 
is using which she feels she might use. This strategy might lead to a welding 
together of the teacher's expressed need and the counselor's perceived need 
for her. Using the second strategy, utilizing other professional resources, 
the counselor might wish to have a teacher who has begun to solve her 
control problems through developing relationship skills work with the 
teacher makinjl the original request. Either of these strategies (plus many 
others of course) could serve the purpose of capitalizing on the motivation 
behind an expressed need to fulfill both the expressed and perceived .need. 

The purpose of this section is not to present a complete framework for 
the analysis of need tying, but to serve as a stimulus to greater awareness 
of just how we do motivate and attempt to change individuals Keep in 
mind that, the more closely related the expressed needs of others and our 
perceived needs for them are, the greater the potential for facilitating posi- 
tive change. 
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DISCUSSION DEVELOPMENT EXPERIENCE 

1. Name one instance of positive need tying yoifvc used in your pro- 
fessional area. 



2. Name one service you perform which couid be positively tied to 
a more basic perceived need you see in those you're serving. 



3. Give one instance of how you might use both of the general 
strategies for positive need tying. 
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SOOM — ANALYSIS GUIDE H 

Writing Need Statements 

Some of the benefits of writing need statements will, become evident as 
you go through the process. Below is a list of reasons why it is an important 
process. 

FOCUS — writing need statements first seems to put the emphasis where 
it belongs, on the needs of students and other groups we are serving. In 
previous years so much lime has been spent on role and function state- 
ments, job descriptions and philosophy statements, that it has almost be- 
come a rarity to think in some other terms besides our own input. We 
need this structure to move our thinking into the more basic area of just 
what the people we serve need. 

RE-EX AM JNATION — we have gone for quite awhile with only ]iniited 
structure to help us answer the question, why do we do what we do? The 
difficulty in coming up with a satisfactory WHY element in the need 
statement at tmies, is indicative of our own need to take another look 
at some of our more basic assumptions about the people we serve and 
what they need. It is this re«examinalion which should facilitate both 
personal and professional growth through SOONL 

BROADENING — by going back to the basis for our services, different 
groups' needs, we can often find many new and dilVerent ways in which 
this need could be met. We gain a broader perspective which can facili- 
tate new goals, techniques and successes, 

NEEDS — Determine the needs of the populations in your significant en- 
vironment upon which your services must be based. 

Take your list of target populations and decide in general terms 
Who needs What and Why? For personal growth through this 
process it is essential that all three of these areas are covered in 
your statement. We will try to clarify these areas a bit and then 
give some examples, 

the population(s) or individual(s) whose need you are about to 
identify. 

the general need of the group or individual designated as the 
Who, the subject of the sentence. This is a need of theirs as per- 
ceived by you. 

this answers the question of how the Who (the group or in- 
dividual with the need) will benefit if this need is satisfied. The 
Why portion must relate directly to the persona! (psychological) 
consequences to the Who and no one else. 

EXAMPLES: 

A. We will italicize the Who, What, and Why elements in our need state- 
ments for emphasis, 

POPULATION: Students 

NEED STATEMENT — Students (who) need to see guidance related 



HOW — 

WHO — 
WHAT — 

WHY — 
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subjects as an intci^ral pan of their total educational experience (what) 
so that they ri\ij*ht maximize their personal t^rowth hy keepiti}^ an appro- 
priate focus upon themselves (why), 
A reminder! 

The above example and the one to follow are examples only of the fortu 
to be used in writing need statements. Whether they are correct, incorrect 
or indifierent from your perspective is important for future dialogue, but 
not important right now in relation to development of your own need 
statements and populations. 

B. The following example uses a diiVerent population (WHO) than example 
A. 

POPULATION: Counselors 

NEED STATEMENT: Counselors need (who) to know just what effect 
their proi^rams and actions have on the people they're tryin},^ to help 
(what), so that they can improve these proi^ratns and feel better about 
themselves through a threat er chirity and feedback of successes (why). 

Go back to your fist of tari^et populations. Pick the one or two you are most 
comfortable with and write them down under "Population" below. Next 
to each one write a need statement in the form presented above. Try to 
reflect on what you perceive is the most crucial need of this population 
(related to your services of course) in your need statement. 



POPULATION NEED STATEMENT 



L 
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3. 



If youVe successfully completed steps I and 2 you are well on your 
way io completing (his process. Before rushing on through to writing 
Goal Statements, it might be valuable to take a look at some of the 
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difticiiltics you've encoimtered, some assumptions that were chal- 
lenged, how ccmlortahle or uncomfortable you feel with certain 
needs as you've stated them and other areas which, when clarified, 
may facilitate some new challenges and growth. 

Since Needs and Goals are simply opposite ends of a continuum nnc in- 
clude them in rapid succession in the SOOM-Analysis Guide, Goal State- 
ments are our first attempt at designating outcomes. 



NEEDS- 



(activities and events 
associated with a feeling 
we would like to reduce 
or eliminate) 



-GOALS 



(activities and events 
associated with a feeling 
we would like to maintain 
or increase) 
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SOOM — ANALYSIS GUIDE III 

Writing Goal Statements 

Many of the reasons mentioned earlier in relation to populations and 
need statements also apply to goal statements. There is. however, one reason 
unique to the importance of goal setting itself. 

ACTION — "Need statements generally don't specify a given action of 
some sort. This is one reason why the need statements are broadening, 
and permit us a wider scope. Without limiting to a negative extent the 
alternatives which are available, writing goal statements brings us to 
thinking in terms of the behavior of the population concerned, it is our 
first step in the direction of focusing on observable, action oriented re- 
sults, for the population involved. 

GOALS — Designate the goals of the dilTerent populations, (the IVho 
in the need statements you just completed) in relation to each need speci- 
fied. 

HOW? (Please follow the steps given below,) 

1. Pick out the populoition and need statement with which you are most 
comfortable (from page 54). Now ask yourself the question, what 
could individuals in this population do that will convince me that at 
least some part of the need stated has been fulfilled? In our terms, 
what can the Who do to in some way fulfill part of the What in the 
need statement? The answer to this question is the goal statement. 
Let us give the characteristics of goal statements and then some ex- 
amples to help clarify their nature. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION EXERCISE 



POPULATION: 



Need Statement: 



Goal Statement : 
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Characiensiics of Goal Statements: 

A. The subject of (he goal statement is the same as the subject of the 
corresponding need statement, the Who, 

B. The goal statement tells something that the subject will do. (For 
an answer, at least in part, of why he should do it refer to the 
Why element of the corresponding need statement.) 

C. The goal statement gives the general setting in which the action 
will take place. 

D. It may or may not have a deadline attached to it. 

E. It is generally a goal you have stated for the population. It is 
a goal for yourself when you are the subject of the need statement, 

F. In most cases there will be more than one goal statement corres- 
ponding to a given need statement, 

2. Examples 

A. I will write the corresponding population, and need statement 
with the goal statement. 

Po pu I at ion — Stud en ts 

Need Statement — Students need to see guidance related content 
{i.e. decision making, values classification, interpersonal skills, 
etc,,) as an integral part of their total educational experience 
so that they might see learning about themselves as an import- 
ant part of the educational experience and maximize their per- 
sonal growth by keeping an appropriate focus upon themselves. 

Goal Statement — Students will identify things that they've 
learned about themselves in regular academic school courses. 

B. Population — Counselors (teachers and administrators) 

Need Statement — Counselors need to know just what effect 
their programs and actions have on the people they're trying to 
help, so that they can improve these programs and feel better 
about themselves through a greater clarity and feedback of 
successes. 

Goal Statement — Counselors will get data about their programs 
in the school from the individuals involved in the programs. 

C. Examine the thinking process hchind one of the examples given. 
We began with the general area of concern (develop a curriculum 
of guidance related content) and ended up with a goal statement 
(students should be able to identify things that they've learned 
about themselves in regular academic school courses) that wasn't 
extremely similar to that area of concern. Why? Because by writ- 
ing the need statement (especially the WHY element in it) we 
came to realize that the need behind the area of concern could 
be satisfied in a different way than had been anticipated. This is a 
natural process. Don't feel that something is wrong if all three 
statements do not sound entirely alike. In many cases they won't. 
Several different goal statements could have been made which 
would have corresponded to the need statement in each example. 
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It might be better at this point to stick with just one goal state- 
ment and then return later to write some additional ones. 
You may want to use some scratch paper to begin writing your 
goals so that the scries of statements on the sheets provided will 
remain as clear as possible. Write at least one goal statement 
lor each need statement you have. 



PRACTICAL APPLICATION EXERCISE 



POPULATION: 



Need Statement: 



Goal Statement: 



If youVe successfully completed the process up to this point you 
should have a clearer idea of how we are moving toward greater 
specificity in our thinking. 

Jf you've completed the process adequately up to this point, the 
remaining steps should flow smoothly. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Whailslt? 

Needs assessment is a tool you can use to find out what different target 
populations would like you to do and achieve. It is in essence, a way to 
identify the expressed needs of ail of the target populations. It is a beginning 
step to ensure that your priorities are related to the needs of others. 

A needs assessment can tell you how many (and which) students want 
more information about what a tool and die maker does. It can tell you the 
students who would like to be asked down to the counseling office as 
opposed to coming down if and when they care to. It can tell you how many 
parents wish more information about psychological testing. It can tell you 
what priorities parents set for the developmental concerns of their children. 
It can give you information on students with which parental contact may 
be necessary. It can tell you which outcomes teachers wish from your 
services. Needs assessment can, in short, tell you just about anything you 
care to know about the expressed needs of the target populations in your 
significant environment. 

How unrealistic it seems to carry on a program of vocational guidance 
in senior high without knowing the stated vocational interest areas of the 
seniors. It would he futile to run a program of speech therapy without 
responding to the particular needs of each student. It is crucial that each 
of us respond to (he needs expressed by parents, students, teachers, admin- 
istrators and any other target population in our significant environment. Our 
professional success depends upon aiding these individuals in achieving the 
outcomes which will satisfy these needs. 

A needs assessment device can take many forms. It can be as simple 
as asking one student, *'What can I help you achieve", or as complex as a 
ten-page questionnaire cross indexed with other ten-page questionnaires. It 
can be a standardized instrument or it can be one which you simply make up 
to fit the requirements of your situation. Different target populations will, 
of course, express different needs for your services. 

If this assessment is done in a complete manner, there will most likely 
be quite an overdemand for your services. This simply relates back to 
Chapter II where it was pointed out that a major difference between pupil 
personnel services today and in past years is that many newly expressed 
needs come under our umbrella today. A most effective needs assesment 
survey was conducted by Gary Perrin, an elementary school counselor in 
Hopkins. In this assessment the total number of hours requested by all 
teachers for various services was 172.90 hours per week. In addition to the 
benefits mentioned above this is valuable information to have when staffing 
decisions come up. There are, however, some rarher subtle dangers in 
needs assessment which should be considered before either choosing or con- 
structing one of your own. 

Things May Not Be What They Seem! 

There are two characteristics of most needs assessment techniques which 
must be taken into account in order to realistically interpret the data they 
produce. First, we must keep in mind that most needs . assessment devices do 
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deal only with expressed needs. Thai is, they tend not to challenge the as- 
sumptions upon which our perceived needs for others are based. For example, 
say we feel certain students express a need for speech correction due to the 
desire for more peer support (perceived need). Our need assessment indicates 
that students do express need for speech correction. But, for the students 
the more basic need behind this may be to avoid frustrating the parents at 
home. That is, the immediate basic need may be to be accepted by his par- 
ents as opposed to being accepted by peers. Since perceived need areas are 
most often too threatening to receive accurate information on, we have 
little way of checking them out except through taking a close look at the 
*>hy" element of our needs statement. Our lack of awareness of what the 
more basic need might be has serious import as related to need tying. The 
less accurate our assumptions on perceived needs, Ihe less effective will be 
our need tying. This pitfall can be somewhat ameliorated by the acceptance 
of most needs assessment devices as representing expressed needs. 

The second problem area centers around the tendency for an individual's 
expressed needs to be biased by expectations they have of your ability to 
fulfill the particular needs. If you send out a questionnaire asking principals 
if they need additional managerial skills and they perceive you as having 
nothing to otVer in that area they'll probably express a low need for such 
skills, ft seems to be assumed that whoever is responsible for carrying out a 
needs assessment is the one who plans to help fulfill the need. 

Given the above, let us assume for a moment that each of us are 
happier doing the things we're good at as opposed to those things we don't 
do very well. Thus, even though we put both types of activities into our needs 
assessment, we can almost guarantee that more individuals in the target popu- 
lation will express a need for the services we're good at as opposed to the 
others* A kind of circular relationship occurs in which we find increasing 
requests for services we're good at simply because we're so poor in other 
areas that no one has experienced positive goal achievement there. It is 
difficult but important to keep the possibility of this occurrence in mind as 
you look at your own needs assessment. 




How To Use Needs Assessment? 

Needs assessment can be used in many ways. The most common is to 
assess the needs of parents, students, teachers and administrators on two 
levels: 1) what needs current services are meeting and 2) what needs 
should they be meeting. The dift'erence between these two should indicate 
need priorities. Jn other words, the dilTerence between what Tm achieving 
now and what 1 should be achieving simply shows how much work has to 
be done in each need area to reach the appropriate goal. 

The greater the number of target populations in your significant en- 
vironment you can include in your needs assessment the better. It's actually 
fun finding out what all of these individuals want from you. In the process 
of selecting priorities for your outcomes you can engage in some very 
worthwhile dialogue with these individuals, li is a growth producing process 
for all. 

As in the ease of Perrin\s needs assessment, one other way to use these 
techniques is for your own benefit (see Appendix). This needs assessment 
device serves as an extremely efi'ective description of the services performed 
and the given population expected to achieve a stated outcome as a result 
of each service. Such a needs assessment device provides a solid basis around 
which you can clarify many areas of both outcome and service thus make 
your job that much more rewarding. 

The North Junior High School in Hopkins needs assessment for teachers 
(see p. Ill) includes a format which very explicitly checks out. the perceptions 
of the target population related to given service assumptions held by the 
staff. Both of these last two devices supply information on the actual number 
of hours requested in given need areas. This makes the transition from 
gaining this information to actually doing something about it quite simple. 
It's hard to ignore actual time requests. 

It seems quite clear that needs assessment devices can easily be formed 
into more evaluative type feedback devices. Blocker and Ferguson's (1970) 
device (which is by the way a small part of a rather large evaluation series) 
lends itself to checking out if counselors are doing what the students expect 
and apparently need. Perrin's device combines both (p. 101) evaluation of 
past ac'/ivities and an assessment of current needs. Similar combinations 
could be made in the others. 

A Summary 

Needs assessment is a way to check out the relevance of our services 
by obtaining data on the expressed needs of target populations in our signifi- 
cant environment. Ip most cases individuals tailor these devices to meet the 
needs of^their own situation. Although we have to be aware that such 
assessments don't challenge our perceived needs for others and may givs 
circular indications of needs they can still serve many uses. We can set 
priorities based upon such techniques; we gain a clear idea of time demands; 
we can specify services and their expected outcomes; we can gain informa- 
tion on assumptions we hold about ourselves and we can evaluate areas of 
our own professional endeavor. Above all, gaining this type of information 
can be rewarding for you. Look over the examples and use your imagination 
in doing a needs assessment with at least one target population in your 
environment. 
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GOAL GUIDE 



In (his Goal Guide, wc will allcmpi lo use (he techniques presented thus 
far to attack some area of concern we have in our joh situation. 
Area of Concern: (Describe the problem briefly — in one sentence or less) 



Population: (The target group) 

Need Statement: (What the population needs and why) 



Goal Statement: (What the population will do to partially fulfill this need) 



Subpopulations: (Further limiting or dividing of the population) 



Facilitating and Inhibiting Factors: 

/ 



What 1 will do lo cause this goal lo be achicv^^d: 
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SOOM: OTHER SPECIFICATION AND MINI MAX 
A Quick Review 

WeVc been concentrating on certain issues in depth, and things may 
secni to appear more complex than they really need be. Let's take a minute 
out to gain an overall perspective on what wcVe been doing, 

WeVe established that, above all else, SOOM involves a **results oriented * 
perspective. Writing objectives is simply a way to clarify communication of 
the results we wish to achieve. The actual achievement of these results 
is facilitated by effective planning, implementation and evaluation. So far 
we've only been concerned with elements in the planning stage. 

Most of the results .wctc concerned with are changes in (he members 

of our target population. We plan with 
individuals in our support group ways 
to achieve these results. In choosing 
the results we wish to achieve we must 
he careful to avoid the trap of merely 
reacting to the demands and expecta- 
tions of others. As professionals we 
perceive unexpress<?d needs of indi- 
viduals and help them move in the 
direction of fulfilling these needs. 

In recognizing the interdependence 
of members in both our target popu- 
lation and support group we are aware 
that any action we^ take will probably 
have a greater number of indirect than 
direct effects on these individuals. For this and other reasons we begin plan- 
ning for a given result by identifying the populations concerned and the needs 
of those populations. We identify these expressed needs by doing some type 
of needs assessment. We e;camine the assumptions upon which our perceived 
needs for them are based by focusing on the '"Why" element of the Need 
Statement. We capitalize on the motivation of target popuJation members 
and deal effectively with the more basic perceived needs by tying their ex- 
pressed needs to our perceived needs for them. We gain a more definite 
idea of what these individuals could do (o fulfill these needs by writing 
Goal Statements. 

We have been moving steadily toward greater specificity in naming the 
results we wish to achieve and increased effectiveness, through planning, in 
achieving these results. Two new steps which bring us closer to the "nitty 
gritty*' realities of result achievement are presented in this chapter. 
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WHY DIVIDE THE POPULATIONS 
INTO SUBPOPULATIONS? 

We divide populations into subpopulations for two basic reasons: 1) to 
limit our target population to a workable size; 2) to allow for differential 
treatment of groups or individuals with varying needs. 

One of the easiest mistakes to make in any intervention is to plan change 
for too large a number of individuals. A good example of this comes from 
our personal experience with a Title III project in this area. Instead of 
planning for outcomes with individuals in eleven schools, it would have been 
more realistic to concentrate on one or two schools instead. A good way to 
assess in general terms the realism of the size of your target groups is to 
compare the size of these groups with the size of your support group. More 
will be said about such considerations in the section on facilitating and 
inhibiting characteristics. 

•When concentrating on outcomes with members of a target population, 
v^e must keep in mind that it is they who have to eventually make the change 
for us to succeed in providing service. Thus, we may need to allow more 
time for change than our traditional perspective of focusing on our own 
input has prepared us for. 

Two major strategies for change on an organizational level relate to 
h'miting the target population. The first strategy is to start at the top, a 
strategy favored by almost all major organizational consultants. The theory 
goes that by making significant changes at the top, you capitalize upon the 
formal structure of the organization for future change. In so doing, you 
develop a small, but powerful support group which will not be eventually 
inhibited by any structural superior. The second strategy is to find a rela- 
tively independent department within the organization and concentrate on 
making changes within this department so it might become a model to be 
emulated by others. The theory behind this is that if significant changes are 
made with this one small group, enough dissonance will be established for 
members of the other groups that they too will reach a state of readiness 
for change. In both cases, the general message is clear — keep the target 
population small. 

The second reason for dividing populations into subpopulations is to 
allow for differential treatment of groups or individuals with varying needs. 
We often have to do difi'erent things with different individuals to have (hem 
achieve the same outcome. What works for Spiro Agnew may not work with 
Abby Hoifman. Fortunately, or otherwise, we often "have both Agnews and 
HofTmans in the populations we originally identify as our target groups. 

Pupil Personnel Services usually are maintained rather strictly on a 
one-to-one basis, this idea still applies. It is applicable in the sense that to 
attempt anything innovative with a given student will oftentimes efi*ect many 
other individuals. This goes back to. the interdependence of populations 
mentioned earlier. Using peers to help students with speech defects, coun- 
seling or psychological services for example, might effect the teachers of 
each student, the parents of the children, the principal of the school and 
several other target groups. Let's take the population of teachers for example. 
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Say you find that using peers in all of- the areas above will require that occa- . 
sionally vSonie of the students will miss a class period. Your goal for each of 
the teachers would be that they allow the student to leave class or miss their 
class once every two weeks for this purpose. Your information from past 
experience with the t.^achers involved (needs assessment) tells you that for 
three of the five teachers, all you'll have to do is ask and they'll say, '*great, 
go ahead". For the other two, however, you know it won't be that easy, so 
you devise a separate strategy for these two involving trade-ofi's, more exact 
expectations as to times when the student might be allowed ofT, additional 
trapport building, etc. Thus, you divide the overall population of teachers into 
two subpopulations based upon their difl'erent needs which necessitates a 
separate strategy. It*s an extremely simple step and one which can be of 
invaluiible assistance in achieving desired results. Had you not gone through 
this process and just sent a memo or ofT-handedly asked each of the teachers, 
your idea of peer help may have never gotten off the ground. 

In short, limiting or specifying populations in terms of subpopulations 
allows us to individualize our treatments and enhance our chances of success. 

Why Designate Facilitating and Inhibiting Factors? 

Once you have limi'ed your target population to a workable size, it is 
helpful to examine what i'actors you can count on as helping you to reach 
your goal and what factors you can count on to block the reaching of your 
goal. You need this information to help check on possible further division of 
the population into subpopulations and to give a more realistic idea of what 
exactly should be included as a final success indicator. We call these elements 

We look at facilitating and inhibit- 
ing factors in relation to the achieve- 
ment of some particular result (the 
general thrust of which is included in 
your Goal Statement). We look at. 
these factors from three different per- 
spectives: 1) target population; 2) sit- 
uation and 3) self. 

We won't be successful in results 
achievement unless our results are re- 
alistic. If, while going through our 
listing of facilitating and inhibiting 
characteristics, we find that we really 
can't think of any facilitating factors, 
but have a list of ten inhibiting fac- 
tors, the result may be too difficult for 
us to achieve. If, on the other hand, 
all we can think of are facilitating 
characteristics then we have little, if 
any, excuse for not succeeding. In most cases, of course, we'll have a 
mixture of the two. 

Facilitating and inhibiting factors of the target, population may include a 
large variety of both expressed and perceived needs. One general way to 
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assess the difliciilty of causing this population to achieve a result is to take 
a look at how close their expressed needs are to result achievement. How 
easily will you be able to do some positive need tying? In some cases you 
will have formed data to base your assessment of expressed needs upon such 
as a questionnaire or interview. At other times you will be relying upon ob- 
servation based hunches. The more accurate your assessment the better off 
you will be. However, the more data from whatever source (be it a ques- 
tionnaire or hunch) you can apply lo the naming of these factors, the 
more e/fective will be your eventual strategy (or strategies). 

Let's take an individual student as our target population. Our goal is that 
this student will speak up in class more often. We perceive ih d he has a 
need to speak more often in class so that he might develop social skills and 
gain more self-confidence. Based upon observation we find the following 
characteristics of this individusil which will facilitate result achievement; 

• when he speaks privately he speaks well; 

• he writes well; and 

• he has a high interest in some of the subjects. 

The characteristics of this individual which we see as inhibiting result 
achievement are: 

• he doesn't make friends easily; 

• he doesn't talk even in small groups; 

• he sets himself up to be picked on by other kids: 

• he is constantly put down by his parents. 

In relation to the above goal there are some facilitating and inhibiting 
factors of the situation. The facilitating factors are: others willing to help; 
he'll be allowed out of class; and the principal endorses working with this 
type of problem. Inhibiting factors might include: the work in class is diffi- 
cult for him to understand; relatively little time which can be devoted tc 
this child; and no separate room to work with him. 

Jn relation to the goal there are positive and negative characteristics of 
yourself which must be taken into account. The facilitating factors might be: 

• I already have good rapport with hihi; 

• I have experience in working through a strength group format; and 
^» 1 care about his gaining this skill. 

The inhibiting factors • ight be: 

• an iy^ipatience if things doii't move rapidly enough; 

• difl'ici.lty at times empathizing with this type of child; and 

• a tendency not. to follow through on actions like this once they've 
been started. 
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Given all of the above you now have a good idea of what you are up 
against and what you can count on in this area of results achievement. In all 
cases, the listing of facilitating and inhibiting factors is crucial for our 
planning of the strategy we will use to cause the particular result to be 
achieved. We use the mini-max approach to planning at this stage. This 
sinipjy involves looking at your Jisl of facilitating and inhibiting factors 
and developing a strategy which will minimize the negative and maximize 
the positive. 

The listing of facilitating and inhibiting factors is an informal means of 
needs assessment. Certain elements on the list might wfell result from more 
formal need's assessment techniques. At any rate, by identifying facilitating 
anct inhibiting factors of the target population, situation, and yourself in 
relation to a given result achievement, you obtain a solid basis upon which 
to deterfiilne realistic success indicators and devise an effective strategy to 
achieve this outcome. 
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SOOM — ANALYSIS GUIDE IV 



Identifying Subpopulations 

The reasons given in the preceding section on subpopulations (limiting 
the target group and individualizing treatment) can he summed up in the 
following: 

FURTHER SPECIFICATION — Ench step in the planning phase in- 
volves greater specification, be it in outcomes desired or analysis of steps 
taken to achieve these outcomes. This relates to Section where clari- 
lication of communication was emphasized as a major focus of this 
approach. Both this and the following step in the planning phase of 
SOOM helps delineate necessary steps and reasons for them in relation 
to a given outcome. 

Designate Subpopulations on the Basis of Limiting the Target Group or 
Individualizing Treatment, 

1. You need not identify subpopulations in every outcome related plan 
you have. This is true in relation to your target population because 
in many situations your target population will be only one individual. 
As mentioned in the section on subpopulations, however, thinking in 
these terms will help to further specify your plans in terms of other 
populations somehow related to the desired outcome. In this section, 
we will deal only with identifying subpopulations of the target popu- 
lation. 

2. Remember, we divide populations into subpopulations for one of two 
reasons: ^ ^ 

• To limit a target population to a more workable size. 

• To separate a population on the basis of significantly differing needs 
which dictate that we do different things with different individuals 
in the population to achieve the same outcome with all of them. 

3. Examples: 

'"A. Population: Students 

Need Statement — Students need to see guidance related content 
as an integral part of their total educational experience, so that 
they might maximize their personal' growth by keeping an appro- 
priate focus upon themselves. 

Goal Statement — Students will identify things that they've 
learned about themselves in regular academic school courses. 
Subpopulation — Students in Mr. Smith's fifth mod Social Studies 
Class. 

B. Population: Counselors 

Need Statement — Co::inselors need to know just what effect their 
programs and actions have on the people they're trying to help, 
so that they can improve these programs and feel better about 
themselves through a greater clarity and feedback of successes. 
Goal Statement — Counselors will get data on their effectiveness 
in the school from the individuals involved in the programs de- 
signed to serve them. 
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Subpopulations — Counselors at Baysidc High who have skills in 
eyi}]uiition (Ray &. Myrnn); counselors ;it Buy.sidc High who Jack 
evaluation skills (Joan & Frank). 

4. Explanation of Examples: 

C. The subpopulation named in Example A was a result of simply 
needing to limit the original population (students) down to a 
workable target group. The choice of Mr. Smith's class in par- 
ticular was based on a high readiness factor of both Mr. Smith 
and the students in this particular class to achieve this outcome. 
The major reason for identifying a subpopulation here though 
was merely to limit the target population. The subpopulations, 
identified in Example B were based primarily upon a difference 
in needs of individuals within the original target population which 
dictated that we do different things with some of them to achieve 
the same result with all of them. 

5. The Practical Application Exercise on the following page includes aff 
of the categories of planning covered thus far. In an attempt to make 
this procedure as personally relevant as possible, we would like you 
to pick some area of concern you have on the job and work it 
through in terms of planning to achieve some result related to this 
area of concern. The designation of subpopulations may or may not 
be included — depending upon the size and characteristics of your 
original population. Do not complete the section on Facilitating & 
Inhibiting Factors until you have completed Step V of t'ue SOOM- 
Analysis Guide. 

Remember, when you come to the step of designating subpopulations, 
there are two questions to ask yourself: 

1. Is this target group small enough for me to realistically be able to 
cause some outcome to be achieved? If not, limit it further. 

2. Are the needs of individuals within this original population similar 
enough that I can do the same thing with all of them to achieve the 
given outcome? If not, break the population down into subpopula- 
tions based on different treatment needs. 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION EXERCISE 

(Follow this outline on separate sheets) 
AREA OF CONCERN: 



POPULATION: 



NEED STATEMENT: 



GOAL STATEMENT: 



SUBPOPULATIONS: 



\ 

FACILITATING AND INHIBITING FACTORS 
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SOOM — ANALYSIS GUIDE V 



Facilitating and Inhibiting Factors 

REALISM — No matter how diligent we are in applying formal needs 
assessment teehniques, we won't come elose to tapping all of the factors 
rcievanl to outeome aehievement. By maintaining a mental set of looking 
at the facilitating and inhibiting factors of the target population, situa- 
tion and self, one can do an elTective job of covering many more vital 
areas. 

BUILDING BLOCKS — The labeling of facilitating and inhibiting fac- 
tors is the Jast information gaining activity before one acUiaily develops 
a specific **Success Indicator'' and implements a plan. They are the final 
building blocks upon which the strategy is based. If ihey arc ignored or 
grossly inaccurate, tJie chances of outcome achicvenient are greatly 
reduced. 

Identify the Facilitating and Inhibiting Factors of the Target Population, 
Situation and Self in Relation to a Given Outcome, 

1. There are essentially three questions we must ask to determine the 
facilitating and inhibiting factors related to a given outcome achieve- 
ment. 

They are: 

A. What characteristics or actions, past or present, of tnis population 
(subpopulation) are going to help achieve this outcome and which 
ones are go\n^ to make it tough for them? Remember, ihey must 
be characteristics of the target population or subpopulations."- 

li. What characteristics of others in the significant environment and 
what logistical factors of the situation are going to help or hinder 
outcome achievement? Remember these must be characteristics of 
the significant cnvironinent and total situation, 

C. What characteristics or actions, past or present of myself are going 
to help this target group achieve this outcome and which are going 
to hinder them? These must be characteristics of yourself, 

2. This step in the planning phase perhaps more than any of the others 
can be learned more effectively through immediate application. Sim- 
ply ask the above three questions and write your responses in the 
space provided. You n'lay want to refer back to the example given in 
the monograph on facilitating and inhibiting factors for more detail. 
Be sure to discuss your responses in relation to the facilitating and 
inhibiting factors of yourself with someone else since this area is one 
in which additional perceptions are most helpful. 

DISCtSSION DEVELOPMENT EXERCISE 

. On a separate page, write your own review of the entire process up to this 
point. Include areas you are as yet unclear on so that you can answer some 
questions for yourself, ^ 
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SOOM — ANALYSIS GUIDE VI 

Writing and Achieving Success Indicators 

We have already spent quite a bit of time establishing the importance 
and validity of success indicators. Before actually going through the process 
of writing one \vc wish to make one additional point. 

A success indicator is simply a sample of the total realm of behaviors 
which would ideally demonstrate that the goal had been achieved. In this 
respect it is very much like a test a teacher would give to students at the end 
of .a particular unit. Such a test never includes ail of the facts nor all of the 
instances of desirable generalizations of conceptual material which the 
teacher hopes have been learned by the students. The fact that success in- 
dicators too are only samples is relevant in that this might cause you to have 
certain feelings of doubt. 

You may feel after writing a success indicator that it just doesn't en- 
compass all that you had originally hoped. This is a very common occurrence 
among teachers after constructing a test as well. The reason for this type of 
dissatisfaction is the sampling nature of both tests and success indicators. In 
both cases, the best that can be achieved is an indication of success. By 
learning to write success indicators you can gain the greatest degree of 
clarity and accuracy possible in the process of sampling behavior. 

There are several reasOTs given for other parts of the total process which 
are relevant here. We will mention, however, only those reasons unique to 
thd writing of success indicators. 

FEEDBACK — success indicators involve automatic feedback as to the 
effectiveness of a particular program or action. With this feedback \ve 
can see where we have failed and correct the failure, or we can see 
where we have succeeded and just feel good about that. This type of 
feedback is invaluable in developing etfcclive programs in counseling and 
guidance. 

ACCOUNTABILITY — success indicators provide a definite goal to 
work toward. The fact that there is some kind of deadline helps us to 
become more accountable to ourselves and others for getting something 
done. Since they give us a good idea of where it is we want to go, we 
have a better chance of getting there. 

Designate Success Indicators for Each Written Goal 

Follow the Steps Given Below 

Take a look at one of the goal statements you've written. Ask yourself 
the question, given all the relevant factors, what will realistically show that 
the population has successfully achieved a part of the goal? There are sev- 
eral key elements involved in the effective answer to .this question. 

Characteristics of success indicators: 

Qualify the Subject — in order to feel the population as a group has 
been successful, what percentage of this population mu6t succeed? 
Make a realistic assessment of percentages based upon facilitating and 
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inhibiting characlcrislics and diflicully of the success criteria. 
Qualify the Criteria — the criteria must somehow be measurable and 
realistic. Criteria are also qualified in that to succeed on a test of some 
type you may feel that getting S out of 10 questions correct will be 
considered successful. 

Dated — there must be a deadline by which you can tell whether an 
iiidividual did or did not succeed. 

Consistency — the subject of the success indicator (the WHO) must 
be the same as the subject of the need and goal statements to which 
it relates. Jt may diiTer only in that it may be a qualification of the 
subject in the goal statement. 

Perception — it is your own perception of what a particular popula- 
tion should be able to do to successfully achieve some part of the 
related goal. Wc say **some part of the goal" because, just as in the 
case of there being more than one goal associated with a need, there 
are most often more than one success indicator associated with one 
goal. 

Specificity — you must be specific enough to have clear in your mind 
the situation in which the success indicator will be applied. 

Example Population — Students 

Area of concern — develop a curriculum of guidance related content. 
Need Statement — Students need to see guidance related subjects as 
an integral part of their total educational experience so that they 
might maximize their personal growth by keeping appropriate focus 
upon themseJves. 

Goal Statement — Students should be able to identify things that 
they've learned about themselves in regular academic school courses. 
Sub-Populations — Mr. Smith's fifth mod - Social St. 



Facilitating Factors 
Several high s'.»lf-concept students 

The instructor emphasizes the af- 
fective 



Favorable atliiude of principal to 
alTective education 

Good rapport with kids and 
leachers 



Inhihitinii Factors 

— Don't see personal learning as 
legitimate education 

— Tend to reject anything smacking 
of sensitivity training 

— Since no grade is given it's less 
important 

— Little lime to do it in 

— Overanxious, push loo hard 



Feel confident in group work - — Feel everyone shares my enthusi- 
asm loo easily 

Success Indicator — 90% of the students in Mr. Smith's fifth mod 
Social Studies class will write at least four, "Jn this class, I, learned 
that I . . statements, which according, to the teacher's and my 
judgment reflect personal learning related to that class by the end 
of their session on November 15lh. 
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Example Population — Counselors (Teachers, adtninistnUors) 
Area of concern — Evaluate the guidance program. 
Need Statement — Counselors need to know jusi what e(Tect their 
programs and actions have on the people they're trying to help, so 
that they can improve these programs and feel better about them- 
selves through a greater clarity and feedback of successes. 
Goal Statement — Counselors will gather data on their programs In 
the school from the individuals involved in the programs. 
Suh-Population — Counselors at Bay^iide High who have skills in 
evaluation (Ray & Myrna); counselors at BaysiJc High who lack 
evaluation skills (Joan & Frank). 

facilitating Factors luhibitini; Factors 

(Given for Joan & Frank combined) 

— Both respect Ray & Myrna • — See evaluation as an e.x'tra 

— Seem envious of the results shown • — See evaluation as someone else's 
by other counselors job 

— Lois of natural contact occurs — Don't understand the concept 

— Evaluation .slightly endorsed by — Openly expressed hostility toward 
Administration having to get any kind of feed- 
back 

— 1 have realistic expectations — No real leverage to use 

— Enough busywork for them to 
hide behind 

— Distrust their motives 

— I get frustrated quickly with them 

Success Indicator — Joan and Frank will obtain written feedback on 
the highpoim and lowpoint of the session from 90% of the students 
in attendance at their second Guidance Seminar meeting and present 
this material to all the other counselors at the department meeting the 
following Monday. 

(Several success indicators could be listed for any one goal statement) 

Some Points Alwut the Examples: 
Jn Example A 

The population is qualified — "90% of the students" 
The criteria is measurable — "wrific at least four, etc." 
The criteria is qualified — **at least four" 
Jt is dated — ''end of their class on November 15" 

There is consistency — students arc still the subject, but are qualified to 
being students in specific classes 

There is specificity in situation — *'Mr. Smith's fifth mod'\ etc. 
Jr; Example B 

The population is qualified — "Joan &. Frank" 

The criteria is measurable — "present this . . written feedback on the 
highpoint and lowpoint of the session from 90% of the students in at- 
tendance" 
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The criteria is qualified — "from 90% of the students"; "present this". 
It is dated — ^'second Guidance Seminar" . . . **department meeting the 
follo\ying Monday" 

There is consistency — counselors are still the subject, but are qualified 
to only Joan & Frank. 

There is specificity in situation — "second Sophomore Seminar" , . . 
''department meeting". 

Write out a success indicator for your goal statement in Practical Appli- 
cation Exercise 



Use the above as a checklist for these success indicators (also use the 
se'ction on characteristics of success indicators on the previous pages). Only 
write one success indicator for each goal statement to start out with,. you can 
add others later if you wish. Since this involves greater clarity in thinking 
it may be awkward at first. It will take some practice until you can go 
through the entire process with ease. 

One other important point related to the entire process needs some men- 
tion. It may well be that you'll want to change the need statement, goal 
statement, or whatever, as you go through the process. This is not a mistake, 
but a natural part of the process. Feel free to make these changes as you 
work toward greater clarity in expression of objectives. 

Super-Congratulations — if you've gotten this far successfully you are 
probably fairly familiar with and have some mastery of the entire basic 
process. Please note, however, that we haven't deqlt with what we do to 
facilitate the achievement of success. That is the next step. 
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SOOM — ANALYSIS GUIDE VII 

Implementation Activities 

What you do to influence achievement of one success indicator is the 
single most important factor determining success or failures. By ^coking 
closely at the facilitating and inhibiting factors as they relate to your success 
indicator you have some helpful data to devise an efTective implementation 
plan. Some of the reasons for being explicit in designating implementation 
activities include: 

BRIDGING THE GAP — writing down your own implementation activities 
is a necessary step in bridging the gap between thought and action. It is the 
first opportunity to focus on your responsibility in iniluencing change. It 
makes clear the reality of necessary intervention on your part in order (o 
achieve success. In so doing, time commitments, personal contacts and prac- 
tical deadlines become of immediate relevance and concer'.i. 

CROSS-CHECK — there is only one way to improve the achievement of a 
particular success indicator and that is by developing more effective imple- 
mentation activities. Just as experiments in science and human behavior 
compare different treatments to see which is most effective in achieving a 
given result, we must do the same. By cross-checking implementation activi- 
ties with another individual working toward the same success indicator we 
can gain much valuable information to help in improving services. 

IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES — write a plan of activities to facilitate 
achievement of a success indicator. 

We've already mentioned implementation activiti/^s to some extent in 
Section . Although it is extremely important, it is also quite simple. The 
key elements in your implementation plan are: 1) inclusion of people to 
contact; 2) chronological order of activities; 3) deadlines for each activity 
and; 4) a general statement of purpose of the activity. 

In our two examples we will present the facilitating and inhibiting factors 
and success indicator followed by the implementation activities. 

Example A: 

Facilitating FKictors Inhibiting Factors 

Several high self-concept students, — Don't see personal learning as 
Both instructors emphasize the legitimate education. 

aff2ctive. — Tend to reject anything smacking 

Favorable altitude of principal to of sensitivity training. 

affective education. — Since no grade is given it's less 

Good rapport with kids and teachers. important. 
1 feel confident in fi^oiip work. — Little time to do it in. 

— Tm overanxious, may push too 
hard. 

— I tend to assume everyone shares 
my enthusiasm Joo easily. 

Success indicator — 90% of the students in Mr. Smith's fifth mod Social 
Studies class will write at least four "In this class, I learned that I . . state- 
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mcnls, which according lo the teachers and my judgment rellect personal 
learning related to that class by the end of their session on November 15, 

Inipleiucntation Activities 

— Meet with Mr. Smith to share this outcome and my concerns by Septem- 

ber 5th. 

— Have Mr. Smith observe one of my groups in which Til use this same 

personal learning format by September J 8th. 
-—Jointly choose with Mr. Smith both the best way to present this experience 
to students and the class session in which to try format by September 
26th. 

— Be involved in Mr. Smith's class in some helpful capacity he requests by 

September 28th to build additional rapport, 

— Make arrangements to meet with Mr. Smith after the initial attempt to 

make any changes if necessary by September 30th. 

— Meet and go over data with Mr. Smith after the completion lo set up 

some follow through activity by November 15th. 

— Record my evaluation of degrees of success in reaching this success 

indicator by November 20th. 



I .\aniplc B: 

Facilitotln^ Factns 

— Both respect Ray ai.d Myrna. 

— Seem envious of the results shown 
by other counselors. 

— Lots of natural contact occurs. 

— Evaluation slightly endorsed by. 
administration. 

' — I have realistic expectations. 



Inhibit ins Factors 

— See evaluation as an extra. 

— See evaluation as someone else's 
job. 

— Don't understand the concept. 

— Openly expressed hostility toward 
having to get any kind of 
feedback. 

— No real leverage to use. 

— Enough busywork for them to 
hide behind. 

— J get frustrated quickiy wiih them. 

— Distrust their motives. 



SUCCESS INDICATORS 

Joan and Frank will obtain written feedback on the highpoint and low 
point of the session from 90% of the students in attendance at their second 
seminar meeting and present (his material to all the counselors at the 
deparlmc*it meeting the following Monday. 

!i}\()len\entation Acti\ ities 

— Present my own feedback results to the others at a de[.ianment meeting to 

emphasize the benefits its had for me by January 10. 

— Have Ray and Myrna present some of their feedback re.sulJs at a time 

during the following meeting by January 17. 
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— Discuss with other counselors some ways to get some reccibact; I need in 

the seminars. Get some beginning involvement of Joan and Frank by 
January 21. 

— Put tlic I'O'pic or ''How can we know how we're doing" on the agenda and 

facilitate answers to questions raised by Frank and Joan by January 
24th, 

— Have both Joan and Myrna sit in on a seminar of Ray or Myrna to give 

some feedback on achievement of goals by January 30th. 

— Have Ray or Myrna suggest finding out what the highpoint and low 

points are in the second seminar run by each of us by February I2th. 

— Create a simple form to be used in collecting this data by February 15th 

to make the gathering of U as simple as possible. 

— Talk with the principal and have him reinforce this elVort on ihe part of 

each counselor by February 1 5th. 

— Have each counselor share the data they've obtained at the February 

22nd meeting. 

— Reinforce and set up a follow through mechanism by February 28th. 

SOME POINTS ABOUT TiiE EXAMPLES 

It may well be that the implementation activities specilied above would 
not be elTecti/e in achieving success. They certainly do not include ail the 
necessary activities related to the specific success indicator. This is realistic, 
no list of implementation activities will be complete. It needn't be. The two- 
lis^.s given above are suHkient to indicate a particular strategy. 

In example A the strategy was quite direct — actually sharing the success 
indicator with Mr. Smith. In example B the strategy was less direct with a 
good deal of dependence on Ray and Myrna for support. In both cases the 
difTerent strategies are determined by the unique set of facilitating and in- 
hibiting factors. If they aren't successful you will have some «iOod data as to 
why. Chances are, however, that by maximizing the facilitating and minimiz- 
ing the inhibiting factors this general strategy will be successful. 



INDIVIDUAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL USE OF SOOM 

INDIVIDUAL IMPROVEMENT OF SERVICES 

Throughout this monograph we have emphasized that the management 
skills presented can be used by the individual pupil personnel worker regard- 
less of the emphas's within the organization at large. Using a SOOM analysis 
(or your adaptatiori of it) in your area will result in increased personal re- 
wards and effectiveness of services. A good part of these benefits depends 
upon what you do with the additional information provided by this process. 

Once you have completed the SOOM analysis process, carried out your 
implementation plan and reached your success indicator to some degree 
you are able to do a realistic assessment of your elTorts." You may wish to 
ask yourself some of the following questions; 

— If I failed, why did I fail? 

— If I failed) is this success indicator worth spending time and effort on 

again? 

— Was the success indicator realistic? 

— How could my strategy be made more effective? 

— Were there some extraneous benefits to myself or ethers which resulted 

from working toward this success indicator? What were they? 

— What have J learned from my work in this area which might be helpful 

to others? 

— What have I learned about myself through this process? 

— If I succeeded, why did I succeed? • 

— What do the results here have to do with my priorities? 

— What re-assessment should I do of my services based upon these results? 

— How and with, whom should I share my successes? 

All of these questions are possible leads to positive changes in the focus 
and implement *ition of your services. This type of continual re-assessment of 
outcomes and improvement of services is the natural end product of a SOOM 
approach. 

All of these benefits of using SOOM on an individual level can be in- 
creased if extended to the organizational level. The following section deals 
briefly with the use of SOOM by a department head or organizational 
superior on this broader level. 

The Manager and His Part 

It is imperative that a manager of Pupil Personnel Services base his 
understanding and behavior on the concepts underlying results management 
theory. His main job then becomes to effectively use his skills and talents 
in utilizing all of the resources available to him. This implies tiiat he assist 
his colleagues and staff to develop to their highest ability. He places his 
major effort on motivating his staff to use special talents, creative ideas, 
.and cooperative adventures. An effective manager views. his staff as having 
unique competencies and ar«as of interest in their position. He allows in- 
dividuals-and departments to choose outcomes that seem important to the 
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professionals involved. He creates opportunity for sclf-devclopnienl in every 
stalT member via in-service activities, workshops, visitation by consultants, 
and any other viable means. 

He encourages risk-taking behavior to provide for new strategies to 
obtain staled outcomes. In every possible way he nurtures responsibility in 
his start*. Through all of these ways the manager- allows departments or its 
members autonomy in decision making and encourages individuals to keep 
their superior timely and appropriately informed regarding activities imd 
successes. In addition the department needs to provide data for the manager 
to carry out his responsibilities, such as, budgetary duties, special needs, aid 
important duties beyoi^d required reports. 

Much has been written in educational journals abouu responsibility, but 
all too few understand what it means. Only when a nia;iager gives jp his 
management by directives and power — the frequent pattern — und becomes 
an assessor, developer, encourager, auditor, can he. nurture responsibility 
in others. He does this on the premise that the competent specialist rvho is 
committed to the outcomes of his own choosing will effectively direct '.nd 
control his own V>ehavior, thus not requiring the manager to do it for him. 
Jf a manager drops power and conjrol activities and substitutes a role of 
facilitator, he changes his role from initiator of directives to that of developer 
of n^sourccs. 

The major participation of the manager can come through shared partici- 
pation in developing goals and setting success indicators. Typically the com- 
mitment and iiupport of the manager is needed in developtiig realistic inter- 
pretations of needs, setting goals, the establishment of success indicators 
and conducting perfgrmancc reviews within his division o'l department. 

Ah effective SOOM manager will 
recognize the need and provide for in- 
dividuals to set persona! goals along 
with o:v:anizational goals. ^ 

Self-Other Outcome Management 
is based on the proposition of leading 
by ability rather than authority. This 
implies that the manager as a leader 
has enough trust and self confidence 
that hr: does not have to use power or 
authority to manage his individual or 
department activities. This may imply 
that the manager needs to check upon 
his own approach in using results to 
determine if a change in his style is 
needed. 
Organizational Goals 

To have an effective framework for the professional to shape his out- 
comes, the school sysiem should provide several reference points for him 
to consider. ^ 

The first of these is a statement of educational philosophy which gen- 
erally originates from the Board of Education. This document, frequently 
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reviewed jor update by its creators, should list the i)a*,ic positions of the 
district relalix e lo the needs ol" the pOi^ilulions they se:^');. 

A second reference point which is cxtrcnicly valuable is a lon^ range 
plan including district goals. This would further shape the dirccttoh for 
the major emphases of the district and provide guidelines for the dcve»op- 
ment of available resources to gain needed outcomes. 

Finally, in conjunction with SOOM, each department should develop its 
own statement of phi] ;sophy which spells out major areas of invoWen^enl 
as they relate to the gep'^ral philoj. )hy of the school, 

Jn summary, the nianager h \s a very significant role to consider. He 
needs to realize that each individual .has much greater potential than what he 
uses. The question is how this potential is developed? He needs to allow spe- 
cialists the privilege to make decisions and assume responsibility, and to 
nurture in them self-evaluation and self-control. Only then can he as manager 
be primarily interested in whether the desired outcomes are obtained. In turn, 
individuals can then feel free to assist their superior, anticipate problems, 
and aid in creative, preventative organizational problem solving. 

Coriiiniied Use of SOOM 

Your mastery of this material^ or pi^rsonal adaptation and reactions to 
it place you well on your way to increasing satisfaction and success on the 
job. Hopefully, you will receive support for your cfl'orts from others within 
your organization. Jf done etVectively, the personal rewards will be many. 
Only by maintaining a commitment to efl'ective management of self and 
others, however, will the potential benefits be realized. 

Jl is the authors' hope ih^^x this material has been of benent to you in 
your attempts to' improve f ^rvicos. We would like lo hear of your adaptations 
and actions in this area. We look forward to mutual support and encourage- 
ment in our continuing efforts to increase the efTeclivcness. satisfaction and 
quality in the area of Pupil Personnel Services. 



ADDENDUM 

Al Hopkins \vc arc currently experimenting with two separate manage- 
ment systems to match dilTerent organizational structures. Almost all of those 
involved in these projects h^vc developed skills in the SOOM procedures for 
planning and management presented in this monograph. As mentioned pre- 
viously, however, these basic skills are only the pre-requisites to an organiza- 
tional management system. 

The first system involves eight elementary counselors, eight elementary 
principals, th? direcior of elementary education and a feedback and review 
committee composed of students, parents and teachers. The director of 
elementary education wrote a brief description of his expectations for ele- 
mentary t.Junselingv including areas he would like to see emphasized. Coun- 
selors devei *ped an accountability statement including all of the activities 
and outcomes they felt might fall within their job description. After consul- 
tation with the principal in their respectixe schools and negotiation with the 
head counselor, each counselor then developed a set of from one to four key 
success indicators for a specified time period. (Example of one key objective: 
At lease 50% of the returning R-4 teachers will order an appropriate 
developmental f;*-.iidance kit by May 31st). These key objectives designated 
the top priorities or areas of emphasis for that given time period. Each coun- 
selor and principal then chose jointly a committee representative of the 
populations the counselor served. Size of the committee ranged from five to 
eight and in all cases included at least the principal, a student, teacher, and 
parent. The committee then met with the counselor for the purpose of devel- 
oping a greater mutual awareness of what the counselor was up to and as a.i 
aid in making counselor performance more elTectivc. Committee members 
ofTered suggestions which sometimes led to changes in success indicators and 
other times to more specific plans as to how others could help the counselor 
in outcome achievcmt it. The final choice of objectives always remained the 
responsibility of the counselor. 

This initial meeting was followed by a brief check on counselor perform- 
ance midway through i'he time period and a second feedback and' review 
session. At this session the counselor gave his own evaluation and comments 
concerning key success indicator achievement and coinmittee members pre- 
scnU'd additional informetion from their population. Success indicators for 
tlvii ensuing time period were set at this meeting. A record was kept by the 
head counselor of all key objectives and self evaluations. In this way un- 
realistic success indicators and certain pitfalls of already attempted success 
indicators can hopefully be avoided in the future. 

Informal evaluation of this management system is extremely encouraging. 
Formaf evaluation is in process. The system is set up in total to include four 
sessions at three month intervals. 

The second system involves four speech clinicians who unlike the ele- 
mentary counselors are directly responsible to the coordinator of pupil 
personnel services. The process differs from that above in that the coordi- 
nator of pupil personnel services wrote out a statement of expectations and 
emphasis and held individual feedback and review sessions with each clin- 
ician involved. This is a. more traditional system much like that used in 
business and it too appears to be having a very positive effect. 
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A note of warning might be well taken in relation to the above. Wc have 
presented only brief descriptions of two ongoing management systciii.s. Wc 
have not mentioned what went into developing a talc of readiness to imple- 
ment them, nor the many dilliculties encountered. To attempt to duplicate 
the above 'rvithout concern for these and other factors would almost certainly 
be a mistake. Caution, careful planning and consultation with management 
systems people in education are a must before attempting to develop an 
effective management system for your own school setting. 
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PARENTAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Parent Intciview (X-12) 



I. Did they get name of counselor: Yes 

II. Any contacts? Yes No This year? Last year? 

How initiated? By counselor 
Nature 

a. Visit to school Was child present? Yes — No — 

b. Phone 

c. Letter 

d. Visit to home — 

General topic of contacts 

a. Vocational planning — . — 

b. Educational planning 

c. Personal-social 

d. School adjustment 

1. Absenteeism 

2. Underachieving 

e. Other ■ 



III. If you could have any kind of assistance from the counselor for any 
needs of ; ■■ , what would it be? 

Educational planning Teacher-pupil 

— -Vocational. concern 

Interpersonal Decision-making 

concerns Study skills 

— r~ Parent-child 

relationship 



IV. .Any other areas of assistance for — that 

you would like. * 
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V. As a parent of — (a gr .dc student) if you could 

have any kind of lissisuince from a counselor, what would be your 
highest need? 

. Educational-vocational information 

— . Course planning 

Child-teacher problems 

. Post-high school information 

Adjustment problem 

Parent-child communication 



VI. Any other areas of assistance that you as a parent would like? 



VII. in the area of counselor's assistance to teachers, if you could suggest 
any kind of assistance to promote better learning, what would it be? 

— . more home-school communication 

: improved teacher-student communication 



VI 11. Any other area of counselin??, assistance to teacher interatrion that 
you would especially like. 



IX. What special assistance do you suggest counselors provide for the 
community as whole? 



X. Any special comments you would like to make about the assistance 3 

i 



counselors should provide. 
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HOPKINS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
GUIDANCE ASSESSMENT STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE* 



School Biiikiing Code - — Malc.^ — Female^- - 

Course or Curriculum in Hig'.- School (general, college preparatory, business, 

agriculture, etc.) . 

You have been selected to be a pari oi a stud} ^' guidance. The aim of th?s 
study is to try to find out how much and in what ways students have been 
helped by school guidance; this information will help schools to give better 
guidance to future students. 

With each school, a random sample of students has been selected, ?.nd your 
name was one of those drawn. With your help this study can be of real value 
to future students. It is important that you be as frank and accurate as you 
can in answering the questions. Feel free to make any comments you wish 
on the form, using the back if you need more space. Please answer all the 
questions. Thank you for your cooperation. 

1. If you have a problem in trying to decide on a career or area of study 
for a vocation, whom would you be most likely. to; gj^^to^ for help on 
this problem? 

— ^ A.^Couriselor 

B. Other school personnel 

C. Relative 

-D. Other 1 

2. If you had a problem relating to school (classes, teachers, etc) lo 
whom would you most likely go to for help on this problem? 

— A. Counselor 

^ B. Other .school personnel 

C. Relative 

— — D. Other- — — ^— 

3. If you have a personal problem that was of real concern to you. to 
whom would you be most likely to go to discuss the problem and seek 
help (or whom did you go to see if you did have such a problem). 

_ A. Counselor 

B. Other school personnel 

C. Relative 

™ D. Other 

4. Have you ever been to see a school counselor? Yes No 

5. If "yes" to the above, please try to remember as exactly as you can how 
many times you visited with a counselor in: 

7th grade ^ 10th grade 

8th grade ~ IJth grade 

9th grade — ^ 12th grade 

♦Adaptation of more extensive evaluation done by Don BJocher, University of 
Minnesota and John Ferguson, University of Missouri. 
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6. Please estiniah. as closely as yoj can how long ihesc visits were, 
usually or '^n tue average in minutei. 

A. 1-10 minutes • C. 21-30 minutes 

B. .1-20 minutes D. More than 30 

7. For what reason (or icasons) did you see th^ vounselor? 

8. Was it of ViClp to you to see the counselor? Please tell just how it was 
helpful, or the kinds of help you were given, if any, 

9. Please check on the scale below how helpful you leel the counselor has 
been to you in any way, whether or not you have had private confer- 
ences with him, A check at "I" would mean you really have not re- 
ceived any help at all from him; a check at **7" would mer^n he has been 
extremely helpful, 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

No Help Extremely 
At All Heli>ful 

0, Check the following items in ways in which the counselor giv'*s assist- 
ance to students and in ways the counselor should give help. 

Gives Should give 
Help Help 

A. Gives or helps students get information about 

colleges. 

B. Gives or helps students get information about 

trade or vocational schools or military training. 1 

C. Explains test scores to student. 

D. Helps students get information about jobs in 

the community. 

E. Helps students get to know or get oriented to 

the school. 

F. Helps students decide on and make changes in 

subjects, 

G. Helps . students plan Vheir total high school 

program. 

H. Helps students to better understand their own 

abilities, interests, and aptitudes. 

I. Helps students develop better study skills. 

J. Works with students trying to decide on a 

school or college to attend. 

K, Helps students find part-time or summer jobs. . 

' L. Helps graduating ^;eniors find jobs. . — 

M. Helps students who are dropping out find jobs. • 
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N. Works with students who have personal or 
social concerns such as feeling left out, shy- 
ness, nervousness, trouble with the family, etc. 

O, Helps students who are in trouble in school. 

P. Wctks with students in trying to decide on a 

career. 

Q. Helps students by having visits with their 

parents. 

R. Helps handicapped students. 

S. Helps students make the most special talents 

or abilities. 

T. Dating problems. . 

U. Discussion of drug abuse problems. 

V. Helps teachers with classroom problems relat- 

ir * to teacher-student communication. 

W, Helps teachers with group activities within the 

classroom. 

X. Helps students in other ways. (Please tell how.) 



HELP MOST NEEDED: 

1. To complete my course of study I need help: 

A. Acquiring study skills 

B. Completing course assignments 

C. Earning satisfactory grades 

D. Maintaining satisfactory school behavior 

E. No help needed at this time 

F. Other 

2. I need the most help with: 

A. Tests that will help me with my career plans and decisions 

B. High school course selection 

C. Personal problems 

D. Jobs or occupations after high school 

E. College or college plans 

F. Relationships with teachers 
No help needed at this time 

H. Other — ■. - 

3. In planning my career, I need the most help with: 

A. Training requirements 

B. Salaries and pay scales 

C. Work and social roles 

D. Job skills and behaviors 

E. Job trends and opportunities 

F. All of the above 

G. No help needed at this time 

H. Other ^ 
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DIRECTIONS: Will you please check (X) Yes or No lo indicate your 
feelings about each question? If you feel that you cannot 
give a definite Yes or No answer, will you check (X) in 
the space marked (?). 

— Yes — No — ? 1. Does your school help you to consider information 
about yourself related to your future educational 
and vocational plans? 

— Yes — No — ? 2. If you had a personal problem, would you feel free 
to discuss it with your school counselor? 

— ^.Yes — No ./? 3. Does your school counselor help you to understand 
the meaning of your test scores? (Examples: school 
ability, achievement, and aptitude.) 

— Yes — No — ? 4. Has your school provided your parents an oppor- 
tunity to discuss your educational plans? 

_Yes — No . — ? 5. Do you have access to the information you want 
and need about your and other schools which offer 
post-high school education? 

— .Yes _No — ? 6. When you entered this school, were you helped to 
^ learn about yoi^r school and how to get along in it? 

— Yes —No — ? 7. Have you had an opportunity to discus*; with your 
school counselor approaches to solving problems 
with which you have been faced? 

— Yes — No — ? 8> Have your parents ever talked with your school 
counselor? 

— Yes — No — ? 9. Have you been helped to plan the subjects and 
activities you need and want to take while you are 
in high school? 

— Yes — No — ? JO, Can you talk about your real feelings about things 
with your school counselor? 

— Yes — No — ? J J. Do your teachers discuss the various occupations 
which are related to the subjects taught by them? 

Yes No ? 12. Have you had an opportunity to participate in group 

discussions about the concerns of students? 

— Yes , — ^No — ? 13. Has a counselor helped you to examine your abili- 
ties, personality traits and interests as they may per- 
^ tain to your future plans? 

— Yes — iNo - — ? 14. Do you feel that your scho'ol experiences have pro- 
vided you with opportunities to develop self-reliance? 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR COUNSELING PROGRAM 

Gatcwood Elementary School 
Counselor: Gary Perrin 

^ (for Teachers) 

Name , Dale . — 

Grade Level or Area 

DIRECTIONS: 

1. In column A, please respond to the activity by stating how much time 
you, as a| teacher, would desire this activity for you and/ or your students 
on an average per week, 

IF. In column B, circle the number that best represents your current aware- 
ness of the activity stated. Use the following-guide: 

1. 1 have not been aware at all that this activity occurs. 

My awareness is small and comes to me se cohd -handed I y by over- 
hearing others talking about it. 

3. I am moderately aware of the activity and where appropriate have 
had some contact directly in the activity with the counselor, 

4. I am rather awure of the activity and where appropriate have had 
moderate involvement in the activity with the counselor. 

5. I am very aware of the activity and have had extensive involvement 
in the activity with the counselor, 

III. In column C, taking into account the counselor (his skills, abilities and 
style) as well as the school situation (you, your students, the community, 
etc.), please respond with your assessment of how, well the objectives for 
that activity could be met. 

a. It is not possible (as I see it) for the acti\ity's objectives to be met, 

b. There is a slii^ht possibility (as I see it) for the activity's objectives - 
to be met with some revisions or deletions. 

c. There is a possibility (as I see it) that the activity's objectives could 
be met as stated, 

d. The activity's objectives could probably (as I see it) be met as they 

e. The activity's objectives (as I see it) could definitely be met as they 
are stated. 
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Activity Time I Desire My Awareness My Assessment 



1. 


Developmental Guidance 
Activities 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


2. 


Consultant on Classroom 
Situation 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


3. 


Mediator or Process 
Person in Teacher Student 
Inter-action 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 




d e 


4. 


Consultant and /or 
Co-worker for Parent 
Conferences 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


5. 


Assistance in Setting 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


6. 


Arrange for and/ or 

i^OIlUUL>i ili-aciviLc V^UUiaCa 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


7 


I^rUL>caa VJuacI VallUil 

of Classroom 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


Q 
O. 


I^rU^Coo OldlL allU \JIuUC 

Level Meetings 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


9. 


Family Counseling 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


10. 


Consultant to Parents 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


11. 


Family Communication 
Groups 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


12. 


Conferring with Other 
Specialists 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


13. 


In-service to Student 
Teachers 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


14. 


Individual Counseling 


12345' 


a b c 


d e 


15. 


Group Counseling 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


16. 


"Bumping" (Informal 
Contact with Students) 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


17. 


Student Council Supervisor 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


18. 


Conferring with 
Other Counselors 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b^c 


d e 


19. 


Conferring with Principal 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 


20. 


Conferring with Dr; Bach 


1 2 3 4 5 


a b c 


d e 



GUIDE FOR NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY 



Gatewood Elementary School 
Counselor: Gary Perrin 



Guidance Services 
Directly Beneficial to Teachers 



ACTIVITY 

Developmental 

Guidance 

Activities 

a. DUSO 

b. SRA— Focus 
on self 

c. IPEC 

d. Values 
Clarification 

e. DGB 

f. Kindle 

g. Class 
Discussions 



POPULATION 
A. Teacher 1. 



B. Student 



3. 



4. 



5. 



OBJECTIVES 

Develops awareness of students 
needs and thus allows for more 
adequate and effective planning. 
Helps establish rapport with 
students so that teacher's leader- 
ship may be more effectively 
realized elsewhere in class or 
school. 

Provides means to work on 
daily problem-solving rather 
than purely crisis orientation. 
Helps teacher develop a reper- 
toire of means to cope with 
student behavior and learning. 

Allows child to cooperatively 
(with class and teacher) ex- 
plore new ways to deal with 
problems of learning and grow- 
ing. 

Establishes a feeling of being 
a respected, valuable person 
and thus can build in a new 
relevance for school and renew 
his/her commitment to learn- 
ing. 

Allows student to relate to 
teacher on a personal non- 
achievement oriented way and 
thus enhance^ ^ his personal 
growth (and productivity). 
Provides developmental (step 
by step) means to growing and 
learning. 

Accents the positive and can 
build a renewed feeling of con- 
fidence. 
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ACTIVITY 



POPULATION 



OBJECTIVES 



Consultant on 
Classroom 
Situation, Child 
Development and/ 
or Problems, 



Consultant on 
Classroom 
Situation (cont.) 



A. Tejicher 1. 



Act as Mediator 
or Process Per- 
son in Teacher- 
Student Inter- 
action and Con- 
- flict 



A. Teacher 1, 



To learn alternative ways of 
teaching or coping with prob- 
lems. 

To become informed as to pre- 
vious background ( i.e. family 
history) from counselor's ex- 
perience. 

To gain assistance and support 
in discovering how teacher's 
style may enhance or hinder 
situation. 

To have a "sounding board" to 
bounce ideas around. 
To have someone who will hear' 
the dilemma and give support 
(a dry, comfortable shoulder). 
To receive more in the area of 
child development and what to 
expect from a child. 
To assist in areas such as socio- 
grams to check on student inter- 
action and make plans accord- 
ingly. 

As a source of referrals to 
people or agencies outside of 
school for help. 

To feel support in determining 
adequate action to take with a 
student(s). 

Assistance in seeing wholeness 
of the problem without first 
having to set own feelings and 
beliefs aside. 

Assistance in hearing where the 
student is and extend alterna- 
tives so that a mutually agree- 
able solution can be found. 
A chance to deal with a con- 
flict soon after it occurs and still 
reach a rational decision where 
both teacher and student re- 
main O.K. 

Feel ' the student^'s cry of "un- 
fairness" can be judiciously 
eliminated. 

Build a positive relationship 
with the student.. 
Further develop own skills in 
problem-solving with students. 
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ACTIVITY 



POPULATION 



OBJECTIVES 



3. 



Act as Mediator 
or Process Person 
in Teacher-Student 
Interaction and 
Conflict (cont.) 



B. Student 1. 



2. 



Consultant and/ 
or Co-worker for 
Parent Confer- 
ences, 



5. 



Assistance in 
Setting Personal 
Teaching Goals 



A. Teacher 



3. 



B. Parents 



5. 



A. Teacher 1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



To feel as though he/she ac- 
tually has a voice in the de- 
cision reached. 

To feel that others (the adults) 
arc truly interested in and care 
about him/her. 

Help for student to get his 
meaning across to the teacher 
in a clear and respectful man- 
ner. 

To gain skills in how to ef- 
fectively talk to and hear adults. 
To gain skills in problem-solv- 
ing that can be applied again 
later. 

Tb build a positive relationship 
with teacher (and other adults). 

To feel support and have ideas 
heard and clarified. 
To be able to reach a i mutually 
(parent and teacher) agreeable 
solution so that everyone re- 
mains O.K. I 
For assisflancc in hearing the 
needs expressed by the parent 
and how to apply that in help- 
ing the student. 

Experience the positive effects 
of a support system in opera- 
tion, 

1 . To feel support, have ideas 
heard and clarified. 

2, To be able to reach a mutually 
(parent and teacher) agreeable 
solution so that everyone re- 
mains O.K, , I I 

3 , To h ave help in ex pressi ng 
needs so that it isn't in a 
blaming or defensive manner, 

4. To discover a willingness on 
the part of school to truly use 
parental input, 

1. To more adequately receive 
satisfaction from knowing a 
goal has been met» 

2. To more adequately determine 
what the tieacher wants to ac- 
complish. 



ERIC 
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ACTIVITY POPULATION OBJECTIVES 

3. To learn about the process to 
be able to belter apply in class. 
/ 4. To use as a support in strug- 

gling Tor certain goals. 
5. To use as a guide in cutting 
out the wasted movements and 
economizing lime. 



Arrange for 
and/or Conduct 
in-service 
Courses or 
Meetings on 
Topics of Interest 



A, Teacher 1. To receive training in areas like 
communications, classroom pro- 
cess, parent conferencing, etc. 

2. To have someone coordinate 
interests of staiT.so that interac- 
tion of staff would increase. 

3. To tap as a resource for ideas 
and people. 

4. For a ready source to meet 
current needs of stafl* members. 



7. Process 

Observation of 
Classroom 
(Using Criteria 
Agreed to by 
Teacher). 
See Process 
Observation Sheet, 
for Example. 



A. Teacher 1. 



3. 



4. 



To receive direct, specific feed- 
back on a lesson's objectives. 
Tp receive assistance in deter- 
mining objectives of lesson. 
To plan for change in proce- 
dure or format to more ade- 
quately meet objectives. 
To receive help in seeing and 
understanding the various-com- 
ponents of a classroom scene 
and how they work. 



ERIC 



8. Process Staff A. Teacher 1. To facilitate communications so 

and Grade that all ideas are heard. 

Level Meetings 2. To assist the group in staying 

(no content on the task at hand, 

input). 3. To provide assistance in mov- 

8. Process Staff ing the group at "stuck" points, 

and Grade 4. To provide assistance in under- 

Level Meetings standing the system of the 

(cont.). group and what is helping or 

hindering progress. 

5. To help insure time spent is 
used efficiently and effectively. 

6. To see a model for hearing and 
synthesizing ideas. 

7. To further develop clear-cut 
methods to economize meetings 

I (in a didactic-learning way),. 
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ACTIVITY 



POPULATION 



OBJECTIVES 



9. Family 
Counseling 



A. Teacher 



1. Provides new learning on how 
child has learned to function' 



within the family and can lead 
to more effective classroom in- 
teraction. 

2. Allows teacher to develop a 
larger repertoire of means to 
cope with parqnts and also to' 
cope with other student prob- 
lems. / 

3. Develops rapport and a deep- 
seated support for teacher and 
school from the family. 

4^ Develops in depth for teacher 
(and counselor) the workings 
of a support system as they 
team to assist the family, 

5. Gives teacher a clear sense of 
"family systems" and their im- 
pact on the child. 
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Services Indirectly Beneficial to Teachers 
ACTIVITY POPULATION OBJECTIVES 

10. Consultant to A. Parents 



1. 



Parents 



11. 



Family 

Communication 
Groups 



A. Parents 1. 



12. 



Conferring with 
Other Specialists 
(SLBP, Psychcil^ 
ogist, Social 
Worker, Speech, 
etc.) 



A. Teachers 1, 



To learn alternative ways of 
coping with children. 
To gain information as to how 
chUdren grow and Jearn. 
As a source of referrals to out- 
side agencies. 

As a "sounding board" to clear 
on ideas or thoughts about chil- 
dren. 

To learn "didactically" how 
they influence child (as par- 
ents) and ways to change. 
To receive assistance in putting 
together'schcol information and 
family information. 

To developmentally learn means 
of communicating within the 
family. 

To practice ways of assisting 

the child (and school) at home 

— within the group. 

To build a bridge to school 

personnel. 

To learn about children, fami- 
lies, communication, etc., from 
other parents. 

To develop a support system 
with other parents (i.e. — "Tm 
not alone in this problem"). 
To help remove feelings of 
guilt over being a "bad parent" 
and build on strengths. 

To pool assorted skills (from 
different disciplines) and in- 
formation to assist in a student 
problem. 

To check back on how progress 
is taking place in various areas 
to feedback to teacher. 
To speed up referral process so 
teacher gets information faster. 
To further develop ideas on 
how to assist teacher and/or 
student. 

To receive feedback on how 
program is progressing for stu- 
dent. 
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ACTIVITY POPULATION 



OBJECTIVES 



13. In-service to A. Student 

Student TeachefvS Teachers 
(and possibly 
supervising 
teachers). 



14. Individual A. Student 

Counseling 



15, Group Counseling A. Student 



16. ^'Bumping'* A. Students 

(Informal contacts 
with the student). 



1. To gain skills in classroom sys- 
tems and communication, 

2. To gain skill in problem-solving 
with class or individual slu- 
dents, 

3. To learn skills in dealing wilh 
parents. 

4. To gain background on goal- 
setting and evaluation. 

5. Other skill areas as dclermined 
by student teachers and/ or su- 
pervising teachers. 

1. To allow student to develop an 
in-depth relationship for under- 
standing and support: 

2. To allow student lo sci personal 
or academic goals. 

3. To make personal changes. 

4. To begin letting oiV "negative 
feelings of school, teachers and/ 
or parents, etc. 

5. To. develop a personalized 
change program for a troubled 
student* 

1. To develop in-depth relation- 
ships for support and under- 
standing* 

2. To build in a reality-check- 
syslcm with the other students. 

3» To assist each other in setting 
personal or academic goals. 

4,. To develop change programs 
for group members to work oh. 

5. To build understanding of fel- 
low students and learn from 
them, their situation and pro- 
gram. 

6. To work on problem-solving 
skills in a group setting. 

7. To further develop communi- 
cation skills with fellow stu- 
dents. 

1, To assist student dealing with a 
current "here and now" prob- 
lem. 
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.ACTIVITY 



POPULATION 



Student Council 
Supervisor 



2. 



A. Students 1. 



OBJECTIVES 

To allow student more informal 
contact with counselor as pos- 
sible readiness for , more in- 
volved work later. 
As follow-up to previous work 
with student. 

To assist in running student 
council. 

To share with students in coun- 
cil some of where stafT is on 
certain issues. 

To assist student council leaders 
in learning leadership skills. 
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Activities for Counselor 



ACTIVITY 
18. Conferring with 
Other Counselors 



19. 



Conferring \vath 
Principal 



20. 



Conferring with 
Dr. Bach 



POPULATION OBJECTIVES 
A. Counselor 1. To receive support from coun- 
selors in work at Gatewood, 

2. To receive feedback on ideas 
and projects for Gatewood. 

3. To receive new ideas ' from 
other schools and situations. 

4. To develop a sense for how a 
team (the counselors) can work 
together. 

A, Counselor 1. To receive feedback on program 
and its effects. 

2. To develop new program ideas 
designed for Gatewood. 

3. To analyze the systems in oper- 
ation at Gatewood to evolve 
programs. 

To receive feedback on coun- 
selor's behavior, activities, inter- 
action, etc. 

To receive new ideas on how 
to conduct self and program. 
To receive feedback on general 
building programs in order to 
further enhance. 



A. Counselor 1. 



3. 
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TEACHER NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
NORTH J«ia[GR HIGH— iHOPKINS 



The counseling department is working out our involvement in the Fluid 
Block proigram. We are assessing the needs of students and parents as well 
as teachers. 

Please complete the following so that we may make whatever plans and 
priorities are necessary to satisfy your needs for our services. 

Please return to one of the counselors P.O. Boxes this week and cross 
out your name on the faculty roster in the office. 

Assumption #1 

One or more of the counselors has skills ini:heiping:to clarify needs and 
wishes in student-teacher iproblem situations :and: helping work toward a 
satisfactory situation. 

Do you believe this assumption to be true? — ^.QSi :no — : don't know 

If the assumption is true, how much time doiyiu need for this. 

hours per week (average) 

Assumption #2 

One or more of the counselors has skills in conducting or. participating 
in parent conferences in volatile situations and coming out with productive 
results. 

Do you believe this assumption to be true? — yes — no — don't know 

If this assumption is true, how much time do you need for this. 

hours per week (average) 

Assumption #3 

One or more of the counselors has skills in gathering data from various 
sources, sharing information and conducting case conferences with teachers. 
Do you believe this assumption to be true? — yes — no — don't know 

If the assumption is true, how much time do you think you need. 

hours per week (average) 

Assumption #4 

One or more of the counselors has skills in helping the staff plan and 
conduct classroom activities which will stimulate growth in the areas of self 
understanding and self enhancement. 

Do you bislieve this assumption to be true? — yes — no — don't know 

If the assumption is true, how much time do you think you need. — 

hours per week (average) 

Assumption #5 

One or more of the counselors has skills in dealing with students who 
have problems of attitude, interrelationships, values or behaviors. 

Do you believe this assumption to be true? — yes — no — -don't know 
If the assumption is true, how much time do you think your referrals 
need, hours per week (average) 
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Assumption #6 

One or more of the counselors has skills in assessing the learning climate 
and in helping provide means of making that classroom climate more 
positiv? . > 

Do youibclicve this assumption to be true? _ — yes — no — don't know 

If the assumption is true, how much time do you think you need. 

hours per week (average) 

Assionpthn #7 

One or more of the counselors has skills in dealing with crisis situations 

involving students in school. 

Do you belipve this assumption to be true? — yes — no —don't know 
If the assumption ia true, how much time do you think your referrals 

need. hours per week (average) 

Assumption #S One or more of the counselors has skills in assisting teach- 
ers to determine goals and direction for their personal and professional life. 
Do you believe this assumption to be true? — yes — no — don't know 
If the assumption is true, how much time do you need for this kind of 
assistance? hours per year 

Assumption #9 

One or. more of the counselors has skills in assisting teachers to help 
create and develop curriculum offerings. 

Do you believe this assumption to be true? 

If the assumption is true, how much time do you need for this kind of 
assistance? hours per year 

Assumption ^10 

One or more of the counselors has the skills to conduct in-service pro- 
grams in communications, value clarification, listening, conferencing and 
counseling skills for part or all of the faculty. 

Do you believe this assumption to be true? 

If the assumption is true, how much time do you need for this kind of 
assistance? hours per year 

Assumption irll 

You need to comment on something! 

COMMENTS: 
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